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Topics of the Day. 

Tue House Committee on Foreign Affairs is said to have been dis- 
cussing some recent development of the Mexican question, and come to 
the conclusion that the Monroe doctrine must be sustained, so far at 
least as can be done by a decided moral support of the Liberal cause. 
Juarez seems to be supporting it by force of arms with far more efii 
ciency than has been generzlly supposed. The letters of correspondents 
of all shades of opinion begin to give a very gloomy picture of the im- 
perial prospects, but the action of our people and our Government in 
general has done not much to strengthen the hands of the Republican 
leaders, and the policy pursued of late by the State department has 
apparently done something to awaken them. Santa Anna’s arrival, for 
instance, and the alleged good understanding between him and Scere 
tary Seward, seem to have excited the jealousy of the Mexican minister, 
and, to all appearance, bode no good to the Republican cause and the 
Juarez party. It will be well if Congress gives some certain sign of the 
opinion held by the very great majority of the American people, which 
certainly, if it likes Maximilian not at all, likes Santa Anna and the 
Almonte party very little more. 





ill ie 

On the recommendation of the National Academy of Sciences, Con- 
gress passed recently a bill, which has since been approved by the Presi 
dent, providing for the issning of a coin of the value of five cents, 
which shall supersede all paper fractional currency of a less denomina- 
This coin is to be connected with the French 
of five (Fr.) 
37 in.). 


tion than ten cents. 
metric system by its weight grammes, and its breadth of 
one-fortieth of a metre (39: On Thursday the House passed 
promptly three bills providing that shall be lawful 
throughout the United States to employ the weights and measures of 
the metric system ; directing the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish 
each State government with a set of these standard weights and meas- 
ures; and authorizing the President to appoint a special commission to 
negotiate with foreign governments for the establishment of a common 


hereafter it 


unit of money, of identical value in all commercial countries which 
shall adopt it. 
towards which all Europe is tending, as we took occasion to show in 
No. 39 of Tue Natron. 
metric system as the House of Representatives has just done; and it 
would be well if something like the action of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science could be taken here. That body ap- 


These are very considerable strides in a direction 


England has gone so far as to legalize the 


propriated money to erect in conspicuous places mural tablets contain 
ing the metre and its subdivisions. 
ences likely to result from international agreement on the metric system, 
the aid that statisticians will derive from it is simply incalculable. 


Besides the most obvious conyeni- 








ference to the parties concerned, we do not see how this would mend 


the matter. The civil law is either in force in Virginia or it is not. If 





it is, the President's proclamation is not neede 


diction ; if it is not, it is hard to see what the courts gain. either in 
security or dignity, by an order issued ad Ave and arbitrarily by th: 


President. Suppose that, during the trial in Richmond, a case 
arise calling clearly for one of those displays of discretionary power to 


¢ } 


which the President is every week compelled to resort in other parts ot 


the South, would he feel so far bound by his proclamation as to refrain 
from interference ? This is the real question after all, and we know of 


no answer to it that can be called entirely satisfactory. 





scsciaporelealiencins 
WE 


cure the pardon of Ketchum, now contined in the Stat 


believe it is now no secret that a movement is on foot to pro- 


prison for the 
most extensive and perhaps least ex 


Usavie batch ot forge er com 
Yr . , 


mitted. There is hardly a crime to be found in the whole annals of 


fraud for which there was less to be said in palliation than his And 
we do not know anything better calculated to ¢ ige those lapses 
from honesty which have of late been so frequent amongst the young 
commercial men of this city than the extension to him of either mere: 














or indulgence. Moreover this is a still more important con- 
sideration—we know of nothing bet caleulated to shake the conti 
dence of the poor in the administration of han the success of 
an effort made by rich men to save Ketchum from the fate he has mer 
ited, and everything which shakes this confidence is a public calam 
ity. We trust that the governor will do his duty in this matter whe 
ever it comes before him, and that all who profes regard for cit) 
public or private morality will not o1 not sign any petition on the 
subject, but discourage others from doing so 
?_-« 

JupckE ABELL, of Louisiana, has decided the Civil Rights Bill to be 
unconstitutional, on the ground that the two-thirds vote by which it 
was passed over the veto of the President was not the vote of two 


thirds of the Senate, the members from 


He 


Southern States bei 


the 


absent. ilso objects to it on the general ground that it is 


in CXCl 

cise of power not conferred on the general Government by the constitu 
tion. He adds that he also refuses to be bound by it as an act ot 
duty to his State.” A considerable portion of the decision is in the 


nature of a stump speech. It is valuable, however, as showing the 
course things will run in the South until the act has been passed vy 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
—_—_—_——_—- +e 
T lack of variety in our editorial pages to-day is plainly accounted 
for by ‘heavy demands upon our adyertising columns, 
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sion named in a joint resolution of Congress to select a 


tice in this city, has been approved by the President. 


itistaction that Dr. Schultz, President of the Board of 


; 


the number, because we trust that he will be disposed | of 
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CONGRESS. 
WaAsHINGTON, May 19, 1866. 
Every one will be glad that a bill has received the sanction 


for the revision and consolidation of the laws of 


Congress 


t comprehensive consideration of all the changes in the the United States. These statutes at large now make twelve pon 


the city and arrangements of business which ought to 


derous volumes in octavo, It is thought that by omitting the obsolete 


nnection with a change in the locality of the Post-office. | statutes, and codifying the remainder, our national law may be com- 


ed 


wert 


the City Hall Park taken for the purpose, unless 
it tl 


icn 


ne’ 


n the lines 


ce would be among the I 


nee, much regret to see any portion of that piece of pressed into a single volume of quite portable dimensions. 


The recent debates in the House upon the constitutional amend 


he same time made in the plan of all the area’ ment were notable for the superior spirit and condensation of the 
of buildings surrounding it, that a more convenient speeches, in most instances. This praiseworthy result is attributable 
ist of the advantages we should have simply to the adoption and strict enforcement of the half-hour rule. 


t the curtailment of the only ground in the interior of Tf the rule could only be made universal, our Congressional eloquence 


er part ot the t 


pectable breathing place for posterity. As we advance in civiliza 


| 


nd this space is made available, by suitable improvements, for its 
ypel 


pre use, its limited extent will be more and more regretted, 


>. 
Wi ird Mr. Donnelly’s resolution, offered in the House of Rep 


‘esentatives on Friday, and looking to the planting of woods and for 


reg 


sts in the 


p 


timberless plains of the West, as one of the most useful mea 
sed 


migration, 


this session, 


The planting would have an important 
of 


course, and in the lapse of time would un 
doubtedly bring 


about alterations in the climate and temperature of 


those region We presume the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 


the rese 


lution was referred, are familiar with Mr. Marsh’s book on “* Man 


und N > but t ire not, th 


will find it a helpful guide in their 
gement to report the necessary legislation, 


>. 
veen the gas companies and the public continues 


former have met with no 


1} 4 


tend, willing to 


adopt any plan which the 


+} 
1 may Fi gt 


) offer a considerable prize to 


| prevent noxious vapors from theil 
| *s for 
vara 
‘ 
t 


he compa 


3p nd their ope- 

ard cut off the vas from 

until the purity of the atmosphere 
the companies’ intentions, or 
by petroleum gas, according to 

new ¢ orporation. 

“oe 

it is 

this continued tide of 

at to 


and most barbarous wars 


, , me . 
vmbarded Callao and been beaten off, 


seems probable that 


will brine the Government home its 

: judging from 
lower depths awaiting her. 
with considerabl 
the 


[talian Government 


awaited 


ry mail for outbreak of 
by the 
tle 


it counted con- 
Whether 


or not makes for the moment very 


» doubt that 
att 


very lit 
in ick on Austria. 


she lo so, Austria 


threatens to « 
irmy in Germany, leaving 
i¢@ Po, But 


arrison Austria can throw 


then the famous 


into it, 


is tedious, and time is 


ink in 
»f those 


to 


1 . 
rmous, her fin: s 


‘in one 
{ 
It 


its six years’ inde- 


remains 

during 

to immediate results, and mag- 

ure, Without which no great struggle was ever 
sful issue. 


|} Oregon. 


the prevention | 
; ‘ 
3 


1 
j 


| 
was passed, 


the di-| 





own where there is any chance of our holding a} would speedily gain in quality what it would lose in quantity—a con- 


summation devoutly to be wished. 

The tug of war upon the reconstruction amendment begins in the 
Senate on Monday. There will be no flinching from the rugged issue 
in that body, though it may be that some amendment of the disfran- 
chisement clause will be carried, in the hope of presenting a cleaner 
issue to the people. 

DIARY. 

Vay 16.—In the Senate, a bill was offered to transfer the Indian Bureau from the 
Department of the Interior to the War Department. 
was debated and amended. 


The consular appropriation bill 


In the House, a bill was passed to provide for the safety of the lives of passengers 
on board steam vessels. Several private bills were passed, and the tax bill was dis 
in detailand amended. 

Vay ii. 


by passenger vessels. 


cussed 
In the Senate, a bill was passed to punish the carriage of nitro-glycerine 
Also, a bill granting lands in aid of a railroad from California to 


The consular and diplomatic appropriation bill was passed. The West 


| Point Military Academy appropriation bill was passed, after striking oat the clause 
| prohibiting appointments of cadets from the 


rebel States, and inserting a prohibition 


| of the appointment to the Military or Naval Academy of apy person who served in the 
success in their experi- | 


army of the rebellion. 

In the House, a bill was passed providing that it shall be lawfal throughout the 
United States to employ the weights and measures of the metric system. Also, a reso- 
Intion authorizing the appointment of a special commissioner io facilitate the adoption 
The tax bill 


of a uniform coinage between the United States and foreign countries. 


was debated and amended 
Vay 18 


In the House, the Senate bill to punish kidnapping for the 


In the Senate, the day was spent on the pension laws and private bills, 
f enslavin 
Mr. Schenck reported, from the Committee on Military Affairs, a bill to 
lize the bounties of 


purpose 


soldiers. The remainder of the day was spent on the tax bil 
trict of Columbia business. 

The Senate did not sit. In the House, speeches on the state of the Union 
y Messrs. Morris, Patterson, Newell, and Ross, 


. ee 
THE 


FREEDMEN. 

In the conferences which Generals Steadman and Fullerton ar 
holding with the colored people in their tour through the South, there 
is a uniform desire expressed by the latter for the retention of the Bu- 
reau, whose officers are generally approved as well-meaning and up 
right. At Wilmington, when General Steadman asked whether they 
would prefer that the Bureau or the troops should be withdrawn, they 
answered unanimously, the troops. Among the obvious reasons for 
At Norfolk, 


one of the committee (four or five are usually selected for convenienc: 


this choice, the privilege of schooling was not the least. 


as spokesmen) was asked by the same General: “ The duties of th: 
had this better lb: 
Ile replied ; “ T think it best to get 
the Virginia courts in the habit of doing us justice now, while the mil 


Bureau must be turned over to the civil courts: 


done while the military remain ?” 
itary are here ; ¢hen it will be much easier for them after the military 
are withdrawn.” And General Steadman said: “I think your propo- 
sition a very sensible one.” 

Capt. Geo, O, Glavis, formerly a U. 8. A. chaplain in the military 
hospital at Newark, N. J., has written a letter from Goldsborough, 
N.C. 
contained in the report of Generals Steadman and Fullerton as pul 
lished in the New York Herald. 


did no 


to Secretary Stanton, refuting certain charges against himself 


Their personal examination of him 
t last longer than ten minutes, and the company they kept, while 
in town, he thinks was not favorable to impartial or exact conclusions 
about the workings of the Bureau. 

The two commissioners have reached Savannah, They are re- 
ported to have detected frauds in the Sea Islands on the part of plant- 
ers, who, for instance, charge their hands $3 a bushel for corn which 
cost but thirty eents, 
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N yt as | he returned after abont a year’s absence to Ind \ 
~ ( € We . 1: ‘ . A " . 
| East India Company in regard to the payment for t 


captured, and as a result his journal was. offer 
LITERARY. Government. The MS. is elegantly w 


the country and numerous tables of as 


THE late election to fill the chair of M. Dupin in the French Academy 
resulted in the choice of M. Cuvillier-Fleury. Only two other candidates tion into French was also found, with s 
were proposed, M. Henri Martin, author of the well known history of lhe work is very cireumstantial, givin 




















France, which has several times been crowned by the Academy, and Count | Precuctions, and physical features of a ¢ 

Franz de Champagny, the author of a history of the Crsars which is favor | °Y°! "OW rarely visited in some parts by Eur 8 

ably criticised in the last number of the “ Dublin Review,” of the school o! the journals deceived the Russians, an N 

Montalembert, and once editor of the “Revue Contemporaine.” Cham official maps as well as of those of Kiepert of B é' s 

pagny was supported by Le Constitutivnnel, but received only one vote’ | °°. +" moir on the Pamir region, by 

that of Lamartine. Eleven voted for Martin, including Cousin, Feuillet. | ‘ A ben " i ' ‘ sy weinenihal > oe 

Legouvé, Merimée, Mignet, and Sainte-Beuve, while Cuvillier-Fleury had ie ae hers. Sir Henry ¢ : t 

twenty votes, the most noteworthy of his supporters being Guizot, Monta- | ~ ubject an i t S1 I t 

lembert, Prévost-Paradol, and Villemain. Thiers would have voted for Mar |": Numerous statements : 

tin, and Berryer for Cuvillier-Fleury, but both were kept away by their = — en eres pr . regealiteonies wena . : 

duties in the Corps Législatif. The rule which prescribes that the choice of | “!7°° P°°? often visited; the alleged volear 

the Academy must lie between those men only who have gone through a | traces of volcat ic "4 tion, and the fact that few “ 

formal candidature and have made personal visits to each member to solicit | PT’S°RE Dames of the pl oe nti ned. T : 

his suffrage, often works injury to the reputation of the Academy, when, as | ‘2° JOUTBEY te the Ind sin two days an tn Re ty et 

in this case, no persons of great merit are willing, of their own motion, to | “*S ®t Cnce fatal to the 1 — % . 

undergo the ordeal of a candidature. Modest merit is left in the back |‘ ration _ ae o — ae are a ‘i 

ground, and eminent scholars and writers are passed by. Few menare will: | np arity ho Oe te the — —n ney ve 

ing to try again after one rejection, unless sure of success. Alfred-Auguste | ‘TS MY Te ord OF Such JOUrhEys OF exp 

Cuvillier-Fleury was the preceptor and secretary to the Due d’Aumale, and — a - son ccmviancn - =e le , 

was for many years one of the chief writers on the staff of the Journel des ne —— on et ee _ is oks, E : y 

Débats. Several of his sketches of men and manners during the later years | renga hoseage aes epsabaati nde “ 

of the reign of Louis Philippe have been collected into volumes. In 1851 that the wl - 9 og? a) eee Ae , . 

he published “ Portraits Politiques et Révolutionnaires,” and in’ 1854, papain st oe oe — aceon dae ss » 

“Etudes Historiques et Littéraires.” His success was owing to his legiti | ame, o-vatiegll as eeetigere i 

mist principles and to his connection with the Jowrnal des Débats, a large | ""™ renee es enue 5. saa Sig 

force of the writers for this paper having preceded him to the Academy. | —Among recent books on art history and cr 

By the death of Clapisson a seat in the Académie des Beaux Arts is! Painting in It: ly from the Secor 7 tl lets ( 

vacant. Gounod, Felicien-David, Massé, and Maillard are mentioned as the fand G. B. Cay inanatlh _ holds a very important 

candidates. this work has just been issued vM irr iv. It contains 
—“ Les Apdétres,” the second volunig of Renan’s History of the Origin of | earlier part of the sixteenth eont : y, beg - ey S 

Christianity, has been published in France, and the first part of a German | for his anat cnowledge, ¢ sw Ar = 

translation is also out. In an introduction of some length the author de. | 1531, “a little fellow.” s M 1 Ang 

fends himself against the cross-fires to which he has been subject, and ex- | sweat to your brow if y , 

plains the system on which he has procecded in the present volume. A new | Bartolomm: ll withir 

edition of the “ Vie de Jésus” will shortly be issued, with an appendix con- | tions, and catalogues of 

taining a detailed reply to his antagonists and a full statement of his reasons trustworthy narrativ s 

for accepting the fourth Gospel as genuine. “The Apostles” contains the! Messrs. Smith, Elder & « \ s ( 

Christian history from 33 to 45 A.p., from the death of Christ to the chief! the English School, with Crit Notes \ s \ 

mission of St. Paul. A third volume, “St. Paul,” will complete the work.| the Progress of Art in E ; “ 

The most remarkable portions of this volume, in a literary point of view, | Richard Redgrave is a Roval Ae m in, and is R 

are the description of Antioch in the twelfth chapter, and the whole of the! esty’s pictures and insp \ 

seventeenth chapter on the state of the world about the middle of the first | of a little book by Mr. Francis Turt P 

century. This chapter is said to have given great offence to the French lib. | criticisms, published chietly in the “ Saturday R i 

erals,on account of the statements concerning freedom of thought and | revised and some 1 written, and are not so ¢ 

action under the Empire and the reflections on the influence of absolute | note of provinciality ” as was the hand-book wl fr.) 

power on philosophy and literature. It is so customary for certain persons | alluded to in his essay on the “ Influer f A 

in France to see a modern allusion in every book touching on Roman affairs, | worth reading, as giving a sk R 

that truths as evident as these cannot be stated without bringing on the | thetic, though not always trustw i 

writer accusations of Cesarism and of an attempt against liberty. The sale | the three last exhibitions \ 

of “The Apostles ” is, of course, not so large as that of the first volume, | liam Hunt, 1 n Hunt, Ma : 

which fact is wittily explained in L’Hoénement by the old proverb, “Il est, and “Sculpture in E: s \ 

mieux de s’attaquer au bon Dieu qu’ a ses saints.”’ contains 8 x, Tig "Ss : ( 
—A very remarkable literary imposture has just been discovered and | ©® lende - ste § g 

exposed in England. A MS. journal of travels, purporting to be written by | *™mounced for i Sy 

George Ludwig von — (the name had been carefully erased), was found | © he first instal: Ss cr sur 

in 1859 in the archives of the Military Topographical Dépat at St. Peters. /t#lie.” the first volur f which is out. It is: 

burg. The German traveller professes to have been employed by the East titled “ L'Ttalie et la Vie Italienne,” now 

India Company early in the present century (the MS, is dated 1806) to pur deux Mondes tin S$ eriticisms 

chase horses for the use of the army. Starting from Srinagur, the capital Rome, as ¥ eo very sugges 5 

of Cashmere, on the 8th of May, on the 9th he passed in sight of an active —Several new books of interest , P 

voleano, Darumudan ; on the 10th crossed the Indus, and reached Kashgar of Wild Olive. Three Le: tur: a \\ 

on the 12th of June. Here he bought 152 horses and despatched them to The Albert Nyanza, Great R , 

Bengal with Lieut. Harvey and eight Sepoys. The lieutenant and the Se-| Sources.” by Samuel White Bak: : met . 

poys were murdered on their way by Mahrattas. He, himself, travelled a new tr: on of “Homer's Iliad.” by + . the «] 

about the little known of regions and visited Khokand, Turkestan, and Sa- edition of the poetical works if Sir Walter Scott. x ' 


( 
+ ; > } ay] ry im > ‘4 » Kirohi } 5 Pp ‘Pave 3 " ss . 
markand, but, finding his exit to the north impeded by the Kirghiz tribes, , Palgrave; the second and concluding volume of Miss Metevard’s “ Life of 
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Wedgwood ;” ‘The Memoirs and Correspondence of Field Marshal Viscount duced to fine powder and mixed with water it will not “ set,” and it will 
Combermere ;” and a new story by the author of “ Adam Bede,” to be called | now harden only slowly when left for weeks exposed to the air. 


“Felix Holt, the Radical,” the scene being laid in the Midland counties A mixture of equal parts of the hydraulic magnesia and of chalk, or 
during the excitement of the Reform Bill agitation. powdered marble, made into paste with water, yields a slightly plastic mass 


which admits of being readily moulded, and which, upon being placed in 
water, becomes after a time extremely hard and compact. By means of it 


—‘ Superstition and Science” was the subject of a lecture recently deliv- 
ered by Prof. Charles Kingsley before the Royal Institution in London. In yy pevitle expects to be able to obtain busts, bas-reliefs, and like objects, in 


his analysis of the subject, Mr. Kingsley considered fear as the sole cause Of | 5 -tificial marble, by casting ; the hydraulic magnesian mixture being sim. 
superstition, which he confined within its narrowest limits, disregarding en | y poured or pressed into appropriate moulds, One very important practi 
tirely wonder and imagination. The lecture was especially felicitous in its ¢a) observation, to which the study of these mixtures of the hydraulic mag 
illustrations, but displayed all of the lecturer's old faults in analysis and | nesia and marble directly led, relates to the degree of heat which ought to 
treatment. be maintained in the kilns in which dolomites or magnesian limestones are 
{burned. It has long been known that many dolomites yield upon calcina- 
tion hydraulic cements, though these products have generally been held in 
comparatively little esteem. But it now appears that if dolomites, tolera. 
bly rich in magnesia, be calcined at temperatures sufficiently low, there will 
be obtained products which rapidly “set” under water, and are converted 


—The second volume of the Emperor Napoleon’s “ Histoire de Jules 
César” was to be published in both French and English on the 8th of May. 
It embraces the Gallic wars and extends to the passage of the Rubicon, with 
which it closes. This volume shows the important results of the numerous 
and extensive surveys and excavations made on the sites of Ciesar’s battles 


. , ‘ " ; “ihr ne into stone of extraordinary hardness. In Devi le’s trials the dolomite was 
and camps, especially at Alise (Alesia) and Puy d'Issole(Uxellodunum). The 


. . ore heated to temperatures below redness, say to 600° or 700° Fah., these temper- 
volume is accompanied by an atlas of thirty-two maps and plans. After ; 
? z atures being, 
By this treatment the carbonic acid of the magnesia is alone expelled, 
hic! 1 i the & ; , ¢| while that which is in combination with the lime remains intact, or but lit 
which were thought to be seen in the first volume, between the state of | . . , P . ‘ . P ‘ 
= a ’ | tle disturbed. After this gentle calcination there is really left a mixture of 
Rome and France, are still further drawn out by the present volume, and | 


the author acknowledges them in the foot-notes by reference to his own ac- | 


om 2 we . ‘ , of course, very much lower than those of an ordinary lime- 
detailing the Gallic wars, the Emperor gives a summary of the events and kiln 
intrigues at Rome which ended in the elevation of Cesar. The analogies " 


hydraulic magnesia and marble, such as has been mentioned above. In the 
. final hardened product the particles of carbonate of lime will be found un 
cession to power. altered, precisely as in the stone prepared from artificial mixtures of mag 
—* nesia and marble. If the dolomite be heated to temperatures somewhat 

higher than those given above, so that a small quantity of quick-lime is 

SCIENTIFIO. produced in the mass, the product will still be capable of “setting” under 

Usrs oF MAGNEsIA.—Apart from the interest which necessarily attaches | water, but when a pure dolomite is heated to redness the carbonic acid is 

all expelled from the lime as well as from the magnesia, and upon treating 


to it as being the source of the metal magnesium, which is latterly coming 
the product with water it will slake at once and fall to powder. 


into somewhat extensive use in the arts of pyrotechny and photography, 
From some experiments made by Culvert, it appears that where a dolo 


macnesia is now attracting considerable attention in view of its great refrac- 
toriness as regards fire, and of the fact that it is capable of hardening, like mite rich in magnesia contains also a considerable portion of silica, this last 
i ,é . ‘ 4 A ad oa ° P : 4s92 8 ‘ 
hydraulic cement, when-mixed with water. | will combine with the lime and render it harmless. Silicious dolomites, 
Very strong and exceedingly infusible crucibles are now made in Paris, | then, may be heated even to redness and still yield products which are hy 
for scientific purposes, by compressing magnesia, and these bid fair to super draulic ; the hydraulic effect being in this case increased, according to Cul 
sede for some purposes the lime crucibles which have been in vogue there | Vert, by grinding the product to fine powder immediately after the calcina 
during the past ten or twelve years. The magnesian crucibles are readily | (on. 
ade and possess one very great advantage over lime crucibles in that they ee ee . ‘ , b 
porns ge a "ites ; . F ; rE - Frost Fiaures.—A certain Herr Schulz, of Hamburg, has hit upon 
ay be Kept for a long time in the air without undergoing change. uven . . : es P : ; : 
may WS Kops 10F 8 cas: ill ie ool li the curious idea of seizing, as it were, and rendering permanent the beauti 
after they have been exposed to moist air for months, it is only necessary to | , : _ ' ae % : 
. ; " : ¢ ¢ ful pictures which are formed by the deposition of hoar-frost upon our win- 
heat them slowly in order that they may be used without trouble. Magne : , ‘ 4 3 ‘ jf : 
; ; are by ¢ : Me dow-panes in cold weather. His experiments are interesting from a scientific 
sia and lime resemble one another in that they are not prone to form fusible é os : oe ae 
sas : ; ee ty : : _. | point of view, as going to illustrate the power possessed by bodies in the act 
slags by uniting with oxide of iron; and in this respect they both differ : 


7 ai aay , , ‘ : ‘ | of erystallizing of enclosing, and even transporting, extraneous matter. In 
essentially from silica, which is the predominant ingredient in ordinary cru 


g; 
order to fix the frost picture, there is first sifted, through a fine hair sieve, 
onto an ordinary pane of glass a very thin layer of finely powdered enamel ; 


the pane is then placed upon a thick plate of iron, which is cooled to a tem- 


cibles and fire-brick. The suggestion has been thrown out in this connec- 
tion that bricks made of magnesia would be valuable as material for the 
flogdys of puddling furnaces, since it is probable that the magnesian bricks 


d ; slfe 7 perature of about eighteen degrees above zero. The whole thing is then 
would resist much longer than the usual silicious materials that solvent . 


thrust into a space filled with aqueous vapor. The vapor at once condenses 


‘tion of oxide of iron to which the linings of these furnaces are so much | . ; : 
action 0 . upon the cold glass and forms frost pictures, the powdered enamel being at 


xposed, The cost of magnesia, which is now about fifty dollars the ton in : 3 re 

ext ee aye ; s Rig * the same time taken up by these mechanically, so that the enamel-powder is 

Paris, must, however, prevent it from coming immediately into any very | , : : ~ ps : . : 
; : . ? ¢ ~ | arranged in the same forms as the particles of ice. The frost figures enclose 

general use for metallurgical purposes. ‘ : 3 ; hag. 

5 : enamel figures of precisely the same form, the enamel being in some sort 


Another property of magnesia, which is likely to find important techni. : ‘ ; R m a 
seer : ine ly béen } cin. yj si by H.D the skeleton of the crystals, of which the hear-frost is the flesh. The pane 
“al apnlicat ‘ as recently . g ) ntly into view by . ‘ . . . ss ‘ : 
Ot REP SOENR, SO NEY NES SONNE PON NNY IND CN A os being now carefully warmed and dried, the enamel figures will still remain 


ville. In this case, as in so many other previous instances, the observations |, : 
, . P citer I yd ? a after all the water has been expelled, and on heating the glass to redness in 
of this acute chemist have thrown a flood of light upon several empirical : re 
s . " , ak é a muffle furnace, the enamel can be burned into the glass ; so that, as the final 
facts and methods in chemical technology which have hitherto been exceed- , : , , 

. result, there will be obtained a transparent pane covered with representa 


tions of the frost figures done in enamel. 


ingly difficult of comprehension. It is a familiar fact that the common, 
light, powdery “calcined magnesia” of the apothecaries, which is prepared - 
by heating the hydrous carbonate, yields no very tenacious product upon | CoLORING MATTER OF THE EMERALD.—Of late years doubts have arisen 
being moistened with water. But the more compact variety of magnesia, | among chemists as to the cause of the beautiful green color of the emerald 
obtained by calcining the nitrate or chloride of magnesium at a bright red | After Vanquelin had detected the presence of oxide of chromium in specimens 
heat, possesses remarkable hydraulic properties. When wet it quickly | of emerald examined by him in 1797, and after the discovery of the fact that 
combines with a portion of water, increases somewhat in bulk, and is con- | this oxide is capable of imparting a green coloration to vitreous substances, 
verted into a crystallized hydrate of remarkably compact texture and of | it was everywhere naturally admitted that oxide of chromium must be the 
great durability. This hydrate is somewhat harder than marble, and is | coloring matter of the emerald. But in 1858 this view was contradicted by 
equally heavy and tenacious; when in thin layers it is translucent, like Lewry, a Danish chemist, resident in Paris, who, in an elaborate essay upon 
alabaster. | the occurrence and composition of the emerald of Muso, in New Granada, 
In preparing this magnesia very high temperatures must be avoided, for’ advanced the idea that the color of the emerald is not due to oxide of chro 
its hydraulic properties would be thereby impaired. After magnesia has mium, but is dependent upon the presence of a certain organic substance. 
been exposed to a white heat during ten or twelve hours, its hydraulic quali- According to Lewry the emerald becomes colorless upon being ignited 
ties seem to be well-nigh destroyed; for if this superheated product be re“! Finding his last assertion to be incorrect as regards emeralds from other 
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localities, G. Rose and Wéhler have taken the trouble to re-examine the 
whole subject. They have subjected to careful analysis emeralds from the 
very locality from which the stones mentioned by Lewry were derived, and 
have found that these do not lose their green color upon being ignited ; and 
as the final result of their investigation they have reached the conclusion 
that the green color of the emerald is, after all, really due to the presence in 
the stone of small quantities of the oxide of chromium. 


A TOUCHSTONE FOR MASSACHUSETTS.* 


WE know no law for specialties and hobbies, nor, as we opine, is the 
human mind accountable for its choice of pursuits, however eccentric that 


choice may appear. It is as difficult to appreciate investigations for which 


we have no sympathy, as it is to explain thé attractions which they had for | 


men who were willing to exhaust their lives upon them. What is essential 
is, that this liberty of selection should continue and be respected, and that 
we should trust that in the divine economy no diligent enquiry will be 
yasted, though it concern itself with the leg of a fly or with a lacuna in the 
chorus of a Greek tragedy. The field of historical research is, for our short 
existence, both unlimited and illimitable ; and as the past is never weary of 
giving up its dead, the record of the race is little better than a palimpsest, 
on which the writing of one generation is obliterated by the writing of the 
next, which in turn is destined to be buried under that of the third, and 
so on ad infinitum. In short, history is judgment subject to perpetual 
appeal, and the appellants, conscious and unconscious, are legion. The 
world sometimes finds them bores, sometimes disturbers of the peace. 
Why 
Milton to be not the “rapt and 
and engraver have made a fa- 


There are delusions which it is not comfortable to have detected. 
must Prof. Masson expose the daughters of 
reverential” scribes whom novelist, painter, 
miliar group for us, but such unfilial creatures as to pawn their father’s 
books, and to anticipate wistfully the arrival of his undertaker? Why 
must the French Emperor fileh Ciesar from our list of despots, and insist on 


classifying him among the philanthropists? Why must Mr. 


Moore———— 
But we were about to beg the question. 

Mr. Moore would, if interrogated, undoubtedly profess that religious re- 
gard for historic truth which inspires the Imperial biographer. He is care- 
ful to apologize at the outset that there is nothing in his book “to comfort 
proslavery men anywhere ;” and hé uniformly makes use of language which 
would exclude him from such disreputable company. But it is one thing to 
entertain sound convictions, another to write in a spirit attributable to the 
very opposite, and the lameness of the author’s defence consists in his in- 
ability to see that these two things are perfectly compatible. His conclusions 
will, of course, comfort the enemies of emancipation, and so, also, we can as 
sure him, will those secondary motives for which he has not chosen to account 
—an apparent jealousy of New England’s pre-eminence and 
Puritanism. 


an aversion to 
These supply the bias which he lacked as an abolitionist or 
even as an antiquarian—and he is the latter more than an historian—so that 
he seems less anxious to obtain the simple facts about slavery in Massachu- 


setts than to prove that the good name hitherto borne by that State is not 


only not rightfully hers, but ought to be exchanged for one in an equal de- | 


gree infamous. It is to this end that he controverts Mr. Sumner, who de- 
clared, in 1854, that ‘no person was ever born aslave on the soil of Massa- 
chusetts,” and “if, in point of fact, the issue of slaves was sometimes held 
in bondage, it was never by sanction of any statute law of colony or com- 
monwealth ;’ and Mr. Palfrey, who repeats that “in fact, no person was 
ever born into legal slavery in Massachusetts.”’ 

According to Mr. Moore, “the first statute establishing slavery in Amer 
is to be found in the famous Code of Fundamentals, or Body of Liberties of 
the Massachusetts Colony in New England—the first code of laws of that 
colony, adopted in December, 1641.” In order to show how he justifies this 
statement, we will quote the 91st section as he prints it : 


LIBERTIES OF FORREINERS AND STRANGERS, 

91. There shall never be any bond slaverie, villinage or captivitie amongst us unles 

it be lawfull captives taken iu just warres, and such strangers as willingly selle them- 
selyes or are sold tous. And these shall have all the liberties and Christian us ives 
which the law of God established in Israell concerning such persons doeth morally re- 
quire. This exempts none from servitude who shall be Judged thereto by Authoritie 
This code was not printed till 1648, and the second printed edition of 


i 


1660, with subsequent typographical emendations, retains the foregoing | 
section, differing notably only as follows: For the title, “ Bond-slavery” was | 


substituted, and the sentence after “ just warres” was made to read: 





* “ Notes on the History of Slavery in Massachusetts. By George H. Moore, Libra- 
rian of the New York Historical Society and Corresponding Member of the Massachu- 
setta Historical Society.” D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1866. Pp. 206. 
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such as shall willingly sell themselves, or are sold to 








“strangers” was omitted; designedly, as Mr. Moore insists, and 

effect of removing “the necessity for alienage or foreign birth as a qualifica 
tion for slavery,” and taking off “the prohibition against the ch of 
slaves being ‘ born into legal slavery in Massachusetts He adds, that the 


code “ sanctions the slave-trade, and the perpetual bondage of Indians and 


negroes, their children and their children’s children 








Had he confined himself to using the word “ sanction,” our difference 
with Mr. Moore would not have been fundamental; but elsew! he has 
chosen to assert—and his argument hinges upon it—that slavery was," es 
tablished” by the statute quoted. We shall remark, on the rv, that 
the system arose naturally in Massachusetts, and in cont ty to the then 
laws of conquest, when one of the parties to a war belonged to a “ heathen” 
or, a8 We have since chosen to call such, an “inferior” race; that it began 
with the captured Indians, some of whom, like the Pequods, being trouble 
some to keep and not attempered to servitude, were shipped to the Bermu 
das and swapped for the negro slaves already there ; that the publication of 
the code in question found Indian and negro slavery and the African slave 


trade already in existence, and provision was made that they should not be 


disturbed ; that the code did not enumerate ¢ertain persons or classes who 


could only remain in the colony in a servile condition and 


must on No ac- 
count be admitted to freedom; and that the construction of the disputed 


Mist section, even without the aid of the original draft, strictly 





trade from without, and not within, the colony, and can only storted to 
sanction hereditary bondage. And believing that this is w Mr. Sumner 
and Mr. Palfrey both mean when they speak of being “born into legal 
slavery,” we agree with them, although it is t 1 slaves 
were held as slaves, and probably by the Civi Vwi h st & 
sequitur ventrom, as well as by the prevailing custo 1 Britis lo 
nies. The Code of Fundamentals * establish s ! he slave trade 
in the same sense that the United States Cons wards established 
them, and in no other. 

It is probable, however, that one born a slave would have found it difficult, 
in the early days, to escape from service by appealing to the law In 1783 


} ; tt + — ~~ +7? larle - hat 
the Legislature instructed the committee to report a bill *‘ declaring that 


there never were lezal slaves in this Government,” and in 1796 ChiefJ ustice 


1780 was of right 


Dana instructed a jury that a native negro born before 


born free ; but in 1799 the same court gave a directly opposite decision. It 
is noticeable that the petitions of slaves were entertained by the Legislature, 





and their suits were admitted into the courts. What we observed on a 
former occasion, in reviewing the history of religious rty in Massachu 
setts, is also apparent here: that the courts were more 1 than the 








General Court, and were the efficient agencies in abolishing slavery. How 
} } ; 1} + rea + ha Ri 

this overthrow was brought about, in reliance upon the pream » the Bill 

of Rights of 1780, we have not space to describe. The judges willingly dis 


thought of John 





covered an intention which was probably 








Adams, who framed the Bill; and after the case of Quork Walker ea. 
Nathaniel Jennison, in 1781-2, no one who chose to be free needed to be 
bound in Massachusetts. Slavery was so clearly doomed that no strenuous 
effort was made to preserve it, and if no formal attempt to pronounce it 
abolished succeeded, it was perhaps in good measure for the same reason 
We are indebted to Mr. Moore for many interesting facts and important 





documents. In 1659 the General Court ordered two Quaker children, Daniel 
| and Provided Southwick, to be sold, for non-payment of fines, to Barbadoes ; 
but nobody was found willing to carry them thither There was the usual 
prohibition of trading with negroes, and of manumission without a gu iranty 
‘of support for the freedmen. There was, even in 1788, a vagrant law expa- 
| triating negroes, but it could not be enforced in 1800. under the stimulus of 
Gabriel's insurrection. Yet it was not repealed till 1843. The first census 


When the 


United States was being taken in 1790, the marshal of the district 


of negro slaves. census ordered by the 


in Massachusetts was 
was gen- 


erally answered that there were no slaves; and when some professed to be 
| Slave-owners, he would ask if they meant to be singular, and, as they con 
| cluded not to be, no slaves were returned for any part of the State The 


reverses of the Revolution were necessary to make the 
ho] 





soldiers, as in the later 


experience of the rebellion. 


service 


statute placed upon the footing of white citizens in regé to militia 


till 1863. A Constitutional Convention in 1778 excluded negroes Irom the 
| ballot, but the people voted down the constitution thus vitiated. James 
Somerset, the subject of Lord Mansfield’s famous decision, was @ Degro 
slave from Massachusetts. The historic connection is a pleasing one, even 


ow the statement of Lord Mansfield himself “ that his decision went no 
| farther than that the master cannot by ferce compel the slave to go out of 


the Kingdom.” 
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fenry L. Esrasrooks, of the Twenty-sixth Massachusetts 
Wi sla enough to be one of the two or three hundred 
uptured Karly at t battle of Sept. 19, 1864, and at the close 
was, in company with that general, sent “ whirling through Win 
\ week later the young Union officer was herded with many 
ms in misery in the Libby Prison, at Richmond ; whence, in 

} O yer » was transferred to a trainon the Danville Rail 
{ to some more infamous place of imprisonment in the 
\ few s north of Danville he succeeded in escaping from the | 
1onth of painful and hazardous travel, the incidents of 

33 ¢ ting than the creations of the novelist, reached 

City Poi Part of this journey was made in a dug 

1) H s confluence with the Staunton at Clarksviile 

! hie velled on foot to his destination, traversing the heart 

Virginia which lies east of the Alleghany Moun 

mn home, Lieut. Estabrooks wrote out from recollection 
\ rative o scape, Which is embodied in the book before | 
( in ied tale as a man who has endured a month | 

\ nstant excitement would indite while the in 

Lit nd; and it is apparently told in nearly the 

niruag when first related at the family fireside. Asa 

I Iness icity, and endurance in a young man, the 

‘ ttrac ention, and none will doubt that the author well 
\ 1 was tl eward of his trials; but to a large class 

vill consist in the accounts it presents of the 

mn I and intellectual development of the negro 

of southern Virginia. These, from the simplicity of the narra 
he homely ctness of the style, seem thoroughly trustworthy, 
ve ‘ ible addition to the evidence bearing on the same 

ted. 

hundred colored men and women whom Lieut. Estabrooks 

1 his journey, not one refused him sympathy ; scarcely one 
substantial aid to that sympathy, some even offering him 

und he heard of but one who would be likely to betray him. Go 


mu he found the « plored people, 


I 


bondmen or free, in general 


r which the war had by that time assumed, 


distinguish between friend and foe. So fully did they seem 


‘urrences as the escape of Lieut. Estabrooks, that 


rance at their cabin doors at night, or at lonely places in 
caused little or no surprise ; but, on the contrary, often devel 

f sagacity and presence of mind in them to which on more 

t the young officer probably owed his life. In two or three 

a pure physical fear, colored men showed reluctance to 

l yn s way; and, considering the severity of the 

vaited them if discovered, it will be admitted that they 

. B only adds to the heroism of those who 

< ul iid the Yankee officer, of whom they 

y heit nd. It has been customary to extol 

English royalists who harbored, at the risk 

: in ie fugitive Charles Stuart when beset by his 
lers of the Scottish Highlanders who, nearly a century 


tice for 


another of the same family. 


1iost man in the realm for whom the risk 


was encoun- 
zlory, honor, and riches, perhaps, awaited those 
riended him ; 


and, should they be detected, their punishment, 


ie exaggerated notions of loyalty then fashionable, would 

lory on themselves and their kindred. In place of an 

ite an obscure and needy fugitive, of whom nothing is 

nuformation afforded by himself, whom it is perilous in 

rt nd for the succor of whom no more substantial 

r ide may be expected, and it will be seen how much 

its of the ignorant and oppressed pariahs of the South 

1 or Scottish royalists. Lieut. Estabrooks’s case was 

ur one Hundreds, if not thousands, of Union fugitives were 

. similar manner by Southern slaves, but we have nowhere seen 


irectly and, it may be said, more unconsciously set forth 


ipretending little volume before us; and it seems scarcely 


loyal man could arise from the perusal of it without feeling | 


ide to the colored people of the South has not yet 


I 


class, the freedmen possess a degree of intelligence, courage, and 
n Dixie; or, A Yankee Officer Among the Rebels.” New York: Carleton’ 


In either | 


If the negroes of Virginia may be supposed to fairly repre- | 
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devotion entitling them toa higher reward than mere freedom from bondage 
The volume is edited by Edmund Kirke, who has furnished an introduction, 
although from the lettering on the back it might be supposed that the whole 
work was his production. 


PARIS GOSSIP. 


Parts, May 4, 1866. 


| So precocious a season as the present is not paralleled in the memory of 
“the oldest inhabitant.” In some parts of foggy Albion the hay is already 
being carried ; wheat and rye are nearly ripe in Belgium ; here, strawberries 
-| have descended from the Olympian regions of the shop-windows of Cheact, 
Aubert, and their rivals, to those of ordinary greengrocers; and green peas 
are being hawked through the streets by itinerant venders. Asparagus ha: 
not yet descended quite so low, and is still too dear for any but well-filled 


purses; but it is of magnificent quality, and very large, though not quite 


| rivallinge its wonderful Brazilian congener—a yard long, thick as a man’s 


| arm, and edible down to the very root—which one wonders that no enter 
| prising friend of humanity, in these days of acclimation, has yet bethought 

him of introducing into Europe. The following choice bit of French-Eng 
| lish, extracted from the bill-of-fare book of one of the great feeding-places 
of the boulevards (which book, for the convenience of English customers, 
has just been translated into what is supposed to be the insular vernacular), 


shows both the progress of internationality in this region and the delicacies 
' 


most in vogue at the present moment : 


| “ BILL OF FARES.—Patty of fatgoose’s liver with truflles; soup with 
| smashed chesnuts.—/%sk. A Thornback with butter which is black.— En 
| trées. 


to a pullet.—Roast. 


trotters 
A chicken of the year to small peas ; asparagus hashed 


four chops with asparagus tops; a blanket with mushrooms ; 
to little points; gelly whipt to a Russian.— Dessert. Strawberries, at will ; 
conserves.” 

The month of May being dedicated, in Catholic countries, to the Virgin 
Mary, services in her honor are being held in all the churches, with chorus 
es of sacred music sung by young girls dressed in white and blue, the Vir 
gin’s colors; the only occasions in which, according to the gallant traditions 
of the Romish ritual, female voices are allowed to take a recognized part in 
All the children bearing the name of ‘ Marie’ are 
considered as being placed under the special protection of the Virgin, and 
devoted to her service; very devout mothers of girls so named make it a 
point (if they can afford the great extra outlay thereby involved in the way 


the services of the altar. 


of washing-bills) not to allow them, until they reach their fourteenth year, 
to wear any article of clothing other than white, with, perhaps, a few blue 
ribbons’by way of ornament, and girls so named always choose the Virgin's 
chapel to say their prayers in, and are married therein when their “ascend 
ants” have duly chosen a husband for them. 

The annual fine art exhibition is just opened in the Industrial Palace of 
the Champs Elysées. The gathering is not considered as being exception 
ally fine, but the crowds who there do congregate exceed in number those 
of previous years. As the Emperor and Empress go frequently to these ex 
hibitions, and buy largely, it has become fashionable to spend an hour or 
two daily in the interminable galleries of the upper story of the structure 
It is said that the Gov 
ernment would be glad to sell this vast and costly building, if it could find 


which contained the international giories of 1855. 


a purchaser. The yet larger and more pretentious structure, at Auteuil— 
| intended as a permanent industrial exhibition of all the products of the 
world—is also in the market, and seems likely to remain there indefinitely, 
to the sad disappointment of the unhappy shareholders, who have long ago 
renounced the brilliant prospects of gain held out to them in the beginning 
of the speculation, and would now be devoutly thankful to get back even a 
fraction of the money invested. 

A good many splendid entertainments have been given during the last 





| few days, the most remarkable being the great ball given by the Duke and 
| Duchess of Bisaccia, in their magnificent Hotel de la Rochefoucauld, and 
| the dinner given to the Emperor and Empress by the young Duke and 

Duchess de Mouchy, followed by a soirée dansante, to which only a few 
| spoonfuls of “the cream of the cream” of the fashionable world had the 
| joy of finding themselves invited. Princess Clothilde, Princess Mathilde, 
ithe Crown Prince of Denmark, and some of the princely relatives of the 
young hosts, were alone invited to the dinner, which is said to have been a 
| miracle of good taste and splendor, and at which, the affability of the two 
| principal guests putting all the others at their ease, the conversation was as 
| merry and animated as the cheer was recherché. The relatives of the duke 
were, at first, terribly shocked and scandalized at the prospect of a 
Noailles disgracing his illustrious lineage of heaven-knows-how-many cen” 
‘uries by an alliance with the mushroom ex-royalty of the Murata ; and all 


} 
| 


} 
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made it a point of honor not to show themselves in the chapel of the Tuil 
eries at the celebration of the marriage. On the return of the young couple 
from their honeymoon of ten weeks at the fine old Chateau de Mouchy, 
much curiosity was felt as to the sort of reception that would be accorded 
by the haughty representatives of a past régime to the charming grand 
daughter of the ex-King of Naples, when, in accordance with Paris custom, 
she made, with her husband, the usual round of wedding calls. The young 
duke had allowed it to be known that his mind was very decidedly made up 
on one point, viz.: that whoever of his relations or friends should be “ not 
at home” when he brought his bride to their door should be erased from 
the “ red-book ”’ 


that magnificent heirloom of his race. This decision appears to have had 


its desired effect ; for during the week devoted by these young favorites of 


fortune to making their appearance before the greater part of the grandees 
of the “aristocratic faubourg,” not one soul is said to have been “ out” at 
the time of their call. Many of these sulky contemners of “the Revolu 
tion” must have winced a little at the idea of the grand Mouchy gala car 
riage, its stately coachman, and its lofty lackeys, bringing into the courts 
of their hotels the Imperial colors and liveries which the bridegroom had 
solicited and obtained the honor of being allowed to adopt, instead of those 
of the Noailles ; cut himself off from the future 
fétes over which Princess Anna would preside, and, accordingly, the whole 


but no one chose to 
faubourg had made up its mind to give no pretext for the infliction of the 
threatened penalty. The duchess being one of the most charming and 
amiable women of the day, as well as one of the handsomest, appears to 
have made a most favorable impression on all these people, and to have 
really melted away a vast deal of social iciness by her genial smile and the 
bright glances of her beautiful, honest blue eyes. The round of visits, 
which had been so much dreaded on both sides, thus passed off with the 
utmost éclat, and the young duke has the satisfaction of seeing his wife 
adopted by the traditional friends and allies of his house. 

The Hétel de Mouchy, in the I the finest private 
residences of Paris ; large, ample, full of historic paintings and sculpture, 


d 


tue d’Astorg, is one of 


>? 


containing one of the richest private collections of art and rirti to be for 


» i 


in Europe, and with courts, stabling, and gardens on a scale scarcely rivalled | 


by any other of the fine old residences of this city. It is now undergoing 
extensive repairs, and the Empress has lent to the new pair, meantime, the 
beautiful house she recently built for her mother, at the corner of the 


de Elysée and the Avenue Gabriel. 


tue 
It was in this charming hotel that the 
duke and duchess gave their dinner. 

Nothing in the lives of the very highest personages of the social world 
offers a more striking contrast to the habits of the “ new rich” than the 
quietness of their luxurious splendor, Go into the dwellings of the nabobs 
of finance, of the various fields of lucky speculation, and your eyes are dazzled 
by the brand-new splendor of every thing they encounter. In the residences 
of those whose ancestors, like themselves, were born with “the golden spoon 
in their mouths,” the luxury is solid, old-looking, quiet, with the well-worn 
look of an appendage in every-day use. Nothing is locked up for special 
occasions ; nothing—unless the owners are away—is kept under cover. The 
beautiful house in which the duke and duchess have set up their temporary 
housekeeping, though so new, looks, inside, as though it had been inhabited 
for a hundred years. 

On alighting, in the inner court, at the semi-circular vestibule, with 
windows all round, from which you pass to the staircase, you are received 
by tall footmen, in gorgeous livery and with a mass of powder in their hair, 
who pass you on to another functionary of that class, by whom you are 
motioned to ascend ; a signal, sent by him through a silver tube, as you 
mount the stairs, bringing out another of the radiant tribe from an ante- 
room above. The broad staircase is so thickly carpeted that the heaviest 
foot would fall inaudibly ; the balustrade is of old carved oak and bronze, 
the walls are painted in panels, and the ceiling is painted and richly gilded 
in sunk compartments. The effect of age has been skilfully imparted to 
these paintings by the dark colors employed, and probably some particular 
varnish. A superb chandelier hangs above the staircase. 

The Mercury who emerges into view as you approach the ante-room de 
posits your card on a silver salver, and ushers you into the drawing-room. 
You observe, however, that the ante-room, which seems to be part of the 
landing-place, for it has no window, is hung with dark blue silk, surrounded 
by a sort of divan, covered with velvet of the same color, extending all 
round it, with a table in the centre, covered with the same material, and a 
thick Turkey carpet on the floor. 

The double drawing-room, in which the young princess usually receives 
her visitors, is hung with satin (you never see wall papers in houses of this | 
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of them, with the exception of a sister of the late duchess and her two sons, 


of the Hotel de Mouchy for the remainder of his tenancy of 





























class), of a shade between chocolate and liver: ric 1 and 1 
light on the satin preventing the gloomy aspect that w 
paper, or even silk, of so dark a shade. There are n 5 " 
the two rooms ; their place 5 being occupied V eavy s 
satin, looped up with thick silk cords, The magnificent « : 
their mantel-shelves covered with embroidery—are laden : 
clocks, candelabra, vases, and small obj cts ot ar Sev 
mented pieces of furniture are placed s Walls 
ebony, and Japanese laque ; and both rooms a 
ous seats of all shapes, kinds, and sizes. Diva 
placed against the walls; little sofas, squabs s 
chairs, lounging-chairs, and chairs of every possible sty s 
over the rooms, grouped about tables of various s V 
to drop into, and so well-disposed that the guests would find thems . 
the mere fact of their cosy distribution, naturally dispos 
“chat.” The more massive of these seats are cov iw s . 
as the walls and curtains ; the more fantastic ar W 8 
the ground ol which is of the same color and th 
colors: several have gilded frames, and a few of sky lit s s V 
with the sober tone of the rest. The centre-table of the larger 1 s \ 
ered with a superb India shawl, with a very rich, deep fring 
a sort of drapery below the top. An immense oblong ta rk ros 
wood stands before the great bay-window, laden w ws sw 
materials, books, etc., and with chairs conveniently | 
other tables are covered with objects of art, el nt baskets : tlow 
ers, photographs, little busts, work-baskets s AS, 8 
bottles, and an infinity of small, elk s 
every-day use, but all works of art in their ow1 I S's 
ite seat—a great loungi } With s : 
other ingenious conveniences—stands beside t t " r own 
table to the left of her chair. This ib s 
happy combination of drawers, writin lesk “ 
busts and photographs of the Emperor and Empress, her parents, relatives 
and friends; dwarfed plants in tiny baskets a 
usual occupations. 

But the glory of this most « ming ¢ s its 
dows, forming a deep bay, extending along 1 i 
room, and looking out not only on the bea 
into the vast grounds of the pala he Elys 5 s 
immense and magnificent s i 
Avenue Gabriel and the gardens ‘ : 
trees, the largest of the city, excepting a few t s 
Tuileries and Luxemboury In or to allow 
looks like some wonderful leafy fairylan s\ 
vindows are hung with dark i gauze, which softens th i 11 allows 
of the scene outside being stinctly vis I en th 1 ns satin 
and embroidered lace, w k V s r. 
various pictures presented by the w ws 

The piano (the duke is an accomplished musician) is ed 
in one of the angles of the front room; hidden by a screen of trelliswork 
over which living ivy is trained, the roots of the ivy bein n 
row box of zine at the bottom the screen. Ad ms 
described the pictures on the walls, the agark pane ~ 
with their sober “ bits” of g s,and vases in corners 
rooms, superb chandeliers of rock erystal and gilt bro1 ul ‘ 
appearance ofall these comfortable and luxurious elements « 
you will have a pretty good idea of the cosy elegance 1@ Mos 
young couple of imperial | Uf course, W s s 
other rooms are thrown A y light 1 
cent flowers. But in every t A i vwing m, Wi A 8 
costly and luxuriant app s, is the mos i ‘ i y of 
apartments, one in which you could sit down comforta ny task which 
vou might happen to have in nd, witho feeling in any way restrained 
by the touch-me not newness and gal fingry of drawing-roomis of a lower 
rank, reserved for visitors and show 

As for the fair princess who therein holds sway, s 5 CCLIVE ul 
during the day-time ina toilette of the utmost simplicity, and with n 
tire absence of pretension. On such occasions she will probably wear a plain 
black silk morning-dreas, white collar and sleeves, a tiny cra sand colored 
gloves,and her beautiful hair artistically but simply put up ina net, with no 
jewelry or finery, and only the ornament of her bright eyes, pleasant smile, 
and graceful manner, offering a very marked contrast to the elaborate “ get 


ting up” of rich women of a lower rank whose morning touettes are DOW-a 
days almost as costly and overladen as their evening ones 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 

All Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NATION should 


be addressed to the Editor. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Rospert Date Owen has published a long letter in the Evening | 


Post setting forth a plan of reconstruction, of which the leading fea- 
tures are the establishment of universal suffrage at a certain fixed date, 
say 1876; and the alteration of the basis of representation not in the 
way proposed by the Committee of Reconstruction, which inflicts a 
penalty on every State requiring an intelligence qualification or impos- 
ing a poll-tax, but by simply excluding from computation all persons 
disfranchised by the States on account of race or color. He also urges 


the necessity of taking precautions not only against the repudiation 


of our debt, or the addition to it of enormous sums for the payment of 


the war—both of these 


things he looks on as wildly improbable—but against the mere discus- 


Southern claims for damages sustained by 


The mere agitation of these matters, even 


sion of them in Coneress. 
if it had not the smallest chance of success, would, he rightly considers, 
be very injurious to the publie credit; he therefore proposes that tie 
subject should be for ever excluded from the political arena by a consti 
tutional amendment. 

Mr. Ow 
prospective suffrage on the negro would, in the opinion of the majority 
of Conger the 


n adds, however, that a proposition even for the bestowal of 


ess, Cause 


rejection by the people of any constitutional 


anendment in which it was embodied. Ie, therefore, surrenders this 
part of his plan, and contents himself for the present with securing the 


olored 
Colored 


population in the enjoyment of civil rights, but presses for a 
in the basis of representation and the final and formal repudia- 
re bel debt 


Now it may be that the 


cha re 
tion of thi incl all rebel claims, 

majority are right as to the unwillingness 
That 
they should think so, is comprehensible; but that gentlemen who 


of the country at present to force negro suffrage on the South. 


have this strong impression of the conservative tone of the public mind 
should have so little hesitation as they have shown in asking that same 
public to pass an amendment excluding nine-tenths of the Southern 
people from all share in the government for the next ten years, is not 
comprehensible. Ofall the wildly radical propositions for the settlement 
of the Southern difficulty that have been made this is unquestionably 
the wildest and most radical, and yet it has been coolly presented to 
the House by a committee which does not dare to speak of universal 
suffrage, and has been passed by the House, with what, in spite of all 
that has been said of Mr, Stevens’s dexterous use of parliamentary tac- 
tics, may be fairly called alacrity. 

The great difficulty with which Thaddeus Stevens and those who 
think with him have to contend in advocating their plans for the pun- 


{ 


ishment and pacification of the South, is that these plans are opposed 


both to the genius of American institutions and to the temper of the 


times; and they are, therefore, sure not to be tried, or, if tried, are sure 


not to succeed. Confiscation, disfranchisement, retaliation, proscrip- 
tion of all kinds, as means either of reconciling large bodies of men to 
a new and distasteful order of things or of frightening them into 
obedience or acquiescence, are expedients borrowed from medieval 
expedients that fifty generations of tyrants and con- 
1, and found 


who reverences human nature, and who desires its elevation, will ever 


or pagan times 


querors have trie worthless; expedients which no man 


desire to see succeed. That piece of fierce invective in which Mr, Stevens 
poured forth his latest views with regard to the treatment which we 
should deal out to the Southern States, was but the utterance in a de- 
liberative assembly of the opinions on which for thousands of years 
the statecraft of the Old World has been based, and by which two- 
thirds of the atrocities of history were instigated. There was nothing 
startling or strange about them except their production at such a time 
and in such a place. And they are certain to fail here, because our 
polity, our religion, our manners, our theory of government, of morals, 
We 
If there be any 


and of human nature are but a series of protests against them. 
have repudiated them as solemnly as men can do, 
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principle at the base of our Government and society, it is that the great 
remedy for disaffection is equality, protection, and freedom of speech, 
and that there is no worse way of making men orderly and submissive 
to law than putting them under a ban or disability. There is in our 
legislation no place either for hate or revenge, and anybody who 
seeks to embody either one or other in it is false to the very spirit 
We therefore have no hesitation in predicting that 
the disfranchisement section of the proposed amendment will neither 
be passed nor carried out, and in asserting that those who now attempt 
to lay it before the country either have very little knowledge of its 
temper or very little respect for its understanding. 

But for reasons which, if not the same, are somewhat similar, we 
do not understand the hesitation which Congress shows in asking the 
country to agree to anything which looks towards securing the freedmen 
the means of protecting themselves which are offered in universal suf- 
frage. Nobody who has watched the tendency of the times, and who is 
familiar with the processes by which our people reach their conclusions on 
the great problems of society and government, ought to feel that the ex- 
clusion of negroes from the franchise, either in Connecticut or in any 
other State, is of much value as an indication of what the popular 
response would be one, two, or three years hence to a demand from 
Congress that the Southern disease should be cured by the destruction 
of all the barriers which excluded the loyal portion of the Southern 
population from a share in the Government. The greatest glory of the 
country and its most marked peculiarity is that an appeal to principles 
is nowhere so effective, that principles have a charm and fascination for 
the public such as have never anywhere else been witnessed, and that 
their triumph, though slow, is certain ; that no public man and no party 
which has ever yet taken his or its stand upon them has failed to sue- 
We are not so readily captivated by them as the French; We 
We examine, dis- 
cuss, and hesitate a good deal, but once we discover the article to be 
genuine, we fasten on it tenaciously. 


ceed, 


never run mad after an epigram or a definition. 


The fact, then, that there is not a single argument against negro 
suffrage which is not based on prejudice, is one of the grandest import 
in our statesmanship. The ignorance of the negro is remediable, and 
the remedy may be controlled by Congress. The popular dislike to 
him will doubtless last long after he has wiped off from himself the 
last traces of the degradation wrought by slavery, and the dread of 
having the general Government unduly strengthened by its efforts to 
better his condition in reality generally comes from men who are never 
troubled by any 
the object of it. 
temporary, fleeting, and evanescent. 


assumption of authority if only the “ nigger” is not 
All these arguments against it are based on things 
Some of them people are already 
ashamed to use. 

On the other hand, our theory of government, the popular concep- 
tion of the mission of the Republic—a refuge for men of all races and 
all creeds, in which artificial distinctions should count for nothing, 
and in which the poorest and meanest should enjoy the same legal 
rights as the richest and best-born—the popular love of principles, the 
popular love of fair play, the national pride in its republicanism, in 
its equality, are all fighting in favor of the very thing which Congress- 
men are so afraid to touch. Negro suffrage may be a bad thing, an 
inexpedient thing, a thing that, if established, will prove the ruin of 
the country. Many people have the same feeling about democracy 
itself; but nothing can be more certain than that we shall yet sce 
every man in this country, black, white, yellow, red, and brown, yot- 
ing, no matter what the consequence may be. Every influence by 
which society is affected is helping to bring this about. The whole 
current of progress, physical and mental and moral and religious, runs 
in this direction, and the shrewd politicians are those who count on it, 
look for it, and proclaim its coming, and not those who are afraid to 
mention it. 


A BURIAL SERVICE. 
To this burying 
We come alone—you and I,—not with our dead, 
But with our dearest living ; oh, could mortai tread 
Be unfaltering ! 
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God knows how we love it, 
This we have come to bury ; the eyes smile ; life’s best wine 
The hands hold out! 


To lay the first sod above it ? 


Darling, 


shall it be yours or mine 


But no decaying 
Can reach it, in this sepulchre whose stone 
Our hearts must make! To an exceeding glory grown, 
This grief outweighing, 
Not even regretting, 
It will await us! Thank God, not being sown 
In any dishonor, it will await its own, 
Never forgetting ! 
To Christ's protection, 
Now let us leave it,—the tomb—and the key! 
Will remember us, if there may ever be 


He 


Resurrection ! 


Pa. Sas 


ELEGANT ORATORY. 


iin contemptuous vulgarisms not honored by a place. in 





THERE are cert: 
any dictionary which are yet indispensable to people who habitually listen 
to the stump speeches of this and other countries. Highfalutin is a useful 
term of this sort; Blow is another; Blatherskite is another; and there are 
many more in many different 


tongues. A purist would probably deny them 


the name of language. They are all the fitter then, we may say, to d 


esig 
nate a jargon which itself is neither an instrument of thought nor a means 
ht. l 


enough and quite discriminative enough, to pass upon the true stump elo- 


of communicating thoug 





They are just the criticism, quite respec 





quence, 

It is not particularly pleasant to know that the critic of Congressional! elo 
quence also does sometimes, however much against his will, find some use 
to find that the rhetorical standard of thy 


for these same terms ; cross-roads 


is sometimes the only standard applicable to the honorable orator who | 


speaks for a great State in the national councils or tries to rise to the height 
The house of Pogram is as surely and as 


Even the 


of some great national occasion. 
rapidly disappearing as the forests in which its founder was bred. 
Southern branch of the family is in its decadence. 





morning papers, we can see that once in a while one legislator or another 
diminishes the respect which we like to entertain for him, by some amazing 
burst of spurious eloquence, which is not agreeable if we consider the speaker 
alone, and wholly disagreeable when we reflect that, by mistake, a well- 
meaning man has done something to bring the nation into contempt. Con 


sidered in itself the thing may be amusing. 


no good reason in the nature of things why we should not lump together the | 


old, familiar, Fourth of Juiy bird of freedom, at which all Congressmen prob 
ably smile superior, and that recent wonderful steam engine,and give the two 
the same uncomplimentary epithet. And if we ever laughed at our national 
emblem in his Glorious-Anniversary attitudes, one pinion flapping far above 


Upper Canada and the other overshadowing the trembling halls of the 


Montezumas, screaming the death-knell of European monarchies as he soars 


} 


majestically to his Rocky Mountain eyry, why—unless because he appears 
in Congress—-should we refrain from laughter at the Pacific Railroad loco- 


motive of Mr. Banks’s late peroration? That triumph of art is to wend its 


slow foot, we are told, up the precipitous slopes of the same Rocky Moun- 
tain chain, and, as its foot isslowly wended, is to scream out the last requiem 
of the solid men of Boston! 


Eagle and engine are much alike. Some of the resemblances between 


them are not periect, to be sure. For instance, though both are ill-tempered 


appareatly, the scream of the eagle, it has been truly said, “discounts the 


universe,” while in the scream of the engine we detect “the note of provin 


ciality ;’ the eagle soars westward and the engine walks ; one hates monarchs 


and the other aristocrats. But in this, at least, they are alike—both are 


truly screamers ; and the one, we contend, is as fine a specimen of pure high- 
falutin as the other. 


Nor is this merely the slip of a moment on the part ofone man only. Sue) 


speaking is believed to be elegant and powerful oratory. There are gentle- 


men in Congress grieved at not being versed in it, and other gentlemen who 


are complete masters of it and constant practitioners, and oth rain 






who 





rise in their seats and say in praise of fustian very similar to this that it i 


“ gifted words” and a “ splendid tribute.” 
A few days since the House was considering whether the grade of gen- 


eral should be revived, and, of course, the chief theme of the speakers was 


Yet, as we read the | 


lor example, there seems to be 


ation. 649 


the character and services of Lieutenant-General Grant. It was a theme 


which one might have thought adequate in itself, of a nature to demand 


and to be best adorned by an honest and dignified rhetoric, earnest, sincere, 


and without pretence. It is only a year since the whole North was in an 


uproar of joy because victory had come at last. The strain of four vears of 


anxiety was at an end, the sacrifices of four years of suffering and labor 


vere all rewarded, and the most tumultuous expression of glad 


of heartfelt The 


nt to tl 


ress was 
of 
memor 
able time when the Confederacy fell as the time when the hearts and minds 


nothing to the depths satisfaction beneath death 
still poi iat 


Abraham Lincoln came atterwards, or we might 


of 


loyal Americans were most at one and most deeply stirred. And in all 


our exultation and content, Grant was the man whom we most delighted to 
honor. We remembered then the February which had added the name of 
| Donelson to a rollof battles that before had held no names but Bull Run and 
| Bethel and Ball’s Bluff, and how ever since then the conqueror of that army 
and fortress, fighting at Shiloh, at Vicksburg, at Chattanooga, in the Wilder- 


ness, had led our armies to the final success. Our pride in our victory was 





| the measure of our pride in him and of our belief in his greatness. In 
| Grant we recognized the impersonation of that tenacity which must conquer, 


and of that courage unconquerable which had obtained f 


or the } 
grand and so well deserved a success. Whatever may be the judgment of 


eODple so 


Lhe critics 





upon his ability as a commander, his claims to admiration asa 











military genius, this solid glory must remain to him—that his ¢ untry, after 
trying many men, and many good men, in him at last s: self, and 
recognizing its own spirit, gave to him its undoubt lence, and so 
ace omplished its desires. 

These recollections of what so short a time sit W I hearts of 
all must have been fresh in all minds, Yet, though Congress is mainly 
composed of men of sense and largely of men « ty and education, 
and contains several speakers quite equal to a wor tment of the sub. 
ject, the selected orator of the occasion makes a pret ous speech which 


} 


put 





may be “ gifted wo is by no means the s} lid rhetoric which he 





mistakes it for, nor at all what we had a right to expect. Silence or oratory 
| we had a right to expect, and we get neither. 





The rhetorician, the orator, for that matter, thor it is well enough 
} that he be born, may be made. To a certain extent, it is true that he must 
be made. And as there are plenty of text-books ; as in almost no kind of 


eS aoe 
| literature are there so many models of excellence within reach as in the 
be 


h usurp 


rhetorical kind, and in no field of intellectual labor is a failure apt to 


and as, despite the 


the art still offers to it 


ito Mr. Banks, Mr. Deming, an 


more cou ‘te and ridiculous : 





newspapers, Whi 





some of its functions, S masters hities and 


} 





great rewards, we reco r gen- 





| tlemenof fluency that they proceed to the study of it. Cato iey are fond 
of classical exemplars, began Greek long after was v, and shunned 
no labor. f Another person, an ¢ ple equally class and perhaps 
more to the purpose, used to lie on his back with lead weights on his breast 


in order to improve his chest ton And, at any rate, till they have begun 


the study, we beg them to leave f the m diflicult 


re 


branches. Most men when they tall 





ley re ally have 





v 





something tos talk well enou begin to be fine, to 








display their ornaments, that these halftaught people expose themselves, 
And at the same time we see specimens of all that tawdry finery which a 
better taste discards. We have recently had a “splendid ¢ * wherein 
the seeker for the pinchbeck gewgaws of rhetoric may find a collection very 


wood in respect of both quantity and variety. Of anti-climax, for instance, 


there is this pretty go d samy] 





le : He,“ when the rebellion struck the first toc- 


sin, rushed to the defence of the flag under which he had been trained and nur- 


tured—and offered his services to Gove ois.”* T 





rnor Yates, of his was the 





same man who previously had fought so we on that memorable day 
when the steep and frowning heights of Chapultepec were carried, and the 
trembling city below implored the mercy of our artillery,” and afterwards 
‘wiped out Jeff Thompson.” It was he, too, who, being confronted with 


‘the mightiest Paladin of treason,” properly 
tl 


hrow a summersault over intervening for- 


enough refused to believe that 





even a paladin “ 


could suddenly 


ests and mountains into our lines.” So, modern and unromantic tactics be- 
ing applied to him, ever the mightie 


st Paladin found himself “ outflanked 


And if any one has a weakness for metaphor he can have 








s taste completely gratified, if indeed he be not completely cured of it. 
Here is one which has the stroke of a butcher's cleaver in it: “ At Rich- 
mond, in April last, there was a blow struck which at the same time broke 

aralyzed the extremities of the reb And here are 
some wl remarkable both singly and in conjunction. The Capitol is de- 
scribed: “This massive structure, with its solid foundations, expanded 


wings, towering columns, and bubbling dome,” which perhaps may all be 
j 
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| . , sos . . . . 
“engulfed in Lethe’s dark waters,” a fate which, somehow or other (per-| for being “ well off.’ A proper sense of the vanity of this world is no 
haps the cadence is the reason of it), recalls the whelming of Araby’s| longer held to be incompatible with a morning bath, a clean shirt, and the 
daughter. Whoever likes his metaphors mixed will do well to go to the} proprietorship of a pair of horses and a corner lot. Poverty and dirt have 
historical sketch whi Oo} s the oration ‘Far, far back at the very sunk gradually from the rank they once occupied as moral agents of the 
dawn of history, indeed upon the very first of man’s tempestuous | first order to that of almost unmitigated evils. 
annals, writ in faded hieroglyphs upon crumbling columns.” 
. ' 
As to what may be read upon this singular tempestuous, dawning page, | on 
f : - . 
whose columns crumble and whose hie siyphs fade, and upon other pages | BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
, ‘ : P ; LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
(very many other pages, indeed) which follow it, we learn that beyond ; 
i, . , - P Pay ON THE AMEI \N LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT. Fourth ed. 8vo. Ady. 
doubt Grant may properly be made : ener as can be proved by the his- | ine ae : ae 7 50 
. . - nes KENT’s COMMENTARIES O8 Amer ww LAW Elevent hed. dvols.8vo. Adv. below. . 20 00 
tory of Rameses, Sesostris, the Pliaraohs, Achill Hector, King Agamem- | Risin COMMEN'TARIE i CRIMINAL hirded. 2yols.8vo. Adv. below. 15 00 
* t . see] . , » | Da CHANCERY PRACTICE ! irthed } vols. 8yo Adv. below ‘ am . ) 
non, commander-in-chief during “the war which for two lustrums raged | Srory's Commes rat N THE CONFLICT OF LAWs. Sixthed. 8vo. Adv. below. . 7 50 
. > wm P . T2y6: 3 Pa . . . SI *s COMM RIE . EFouiry Pi DINGS. Seventhed. Svo. Adv. below. . + 50 
round mighty lium,” Themistocles, Miltiades, Aristides, Epaminondas, } ("'! san Lahon. Val. Kik, To pec, 1k. Bosaleve. Aiv, inlaw. i 
Cwsar, Hannibal, Charlemagne, 'Turenne, Condé, de Luxembourg, Marlbor- | | - XX] aa dee hae Couto Law axp ApMInaLry. , 
. } _ ne hattla af Rianhai ee P . | CUSHING’S Pa MENTARY I rhird ed. Svo. Adv. below. . ; ‘ 7 
ough, who having won the battle of Blenheim, “the extensive manor of | jj) N.S ).8% ‘ 5 Iu TUR SUPARME COURT OF TUE U.S. Vol. XVII. sro. 

l ‘k, once a royal palace—the s , ’ 7eg nry | \ Ww. Ae a ee 5 5 
Woodstock, once DS P 1 ene of the love: He nry If, and | \ HBURNE’S TREATISE ON THE LA r REAL PROPERTY. Second ed. 2 yols. 8vo. 
the fair Rosamond—was instantly conveyed him in fee,” Wellington, | , hav. below. _ - - ; agar ‘adv. below. 2% 

A a . et ¢ SISHIOP TH AW OF MAK rth ed. vols. Syo. Adv. below. 15 00 
Jackson, Scott, Zachary Taylor, William Henry Harrison, and lastly Wash- | Hituianp oN MortrGaGeEs o P ROPERTY. Fhind o@. 2 vols. 8vo. 
j . e oa a ‘ H z } \ . ° . . 15 00 
ington, against whose name “ the mournful aflix ‘dead’ ” is written in the | : ONTI ed 303 Is.Svo, Ady.below. +. 22 50 
° % —_ : I ° . Adv. below. ‘ * ° e ri 
records of the War Department, a fact which “ vividly suggests, in connec: | IN THE Law OF TAX TITLES. Seconded. 8vo. Ady.below. . . . 6 | 
7 - . R a s TREATISE ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE STATUTE OF FRAUDS. Second ed. 
tion with a name so illustrious, that s ; oot ei ee a e 6 3 
Bot8rwe.u’s TAX-PAYER’S MANTAI New ed. In press. ‘Adv. velow. . a 
os 08 — : : - REDFIELD ON THE LAW OF EX: UTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, TESTAMENTARY TRUSTEES. 
‘*The paths of glory lead but to the grave. In press. Adv. below ae aay : ° 
| Bi s COMMENTARIES ON CRIMINAL ProcepUre. 2 vols. 8yo. In press. Ady. 
It is only too easy to laugh at the burning words of such oratory as this. | HILLIARD’s LAW oF Tot rR Private Wrones. 2 yols. Svo. Third ed. In press. 
But not a few of its characteristics—the style, with its mingled turgidity and | gpervueips TREAT < bHE Law orf Evipence. New ed. 3 yols.8vo. in press. 
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3 ‘ > | WHEA \l Law, Newed. Svo. In press. ‘Ady. below. 
stump alone. ; _ Corti \TENTS. Third ed. Syo. In press. Adv. below. 
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Thick Svo, cloth, with 270 plans and wood-cuts, $6; half calf, $3. 


SMITH’S 
Antiquities, 
Smitru, LL.D. 


AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND 
Half-calf, $30. 


| SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK 


MYTHOLOGY. By Dr. WILLIAM Situ. 3 vols. Svo. 


'SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
By Dr. WiLL1AM SMITH. Illustrated by numerous engravings on wood. Second 


edition, improved and enlarged. 2 vols.8vo, Half calf, $10. 


SMITHS DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 

Intended as a companion work to the Dictionaries of “* Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
* and of “Greek and Roman Mythology.” By Dr. W1ILLIAM Smiru, Illus- 
vols. 8vo. Half calf, $2. 


} ties 
trated by numerous engravings on wood. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. A Series of Fifty-Six 
Maps, from the Latest and most Authentic Sources, Engraved on Steel, with Geo- 
graphical Descriptions and a Copious Index of 65,000 names. Anew edition, with 
numerous additions and improvements. Folio. Half moroceo, $20. 


. 


CLARKE’S CONCORDANCE OF SHAKESPEARE 
j to all the passages in the Dramatic Works of the Poet. 
CLARKE. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $11. 


; being a Verbal Index 
By Mrs. Mary CowbEN 
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AMERICAN | Just Published. 
HISTORY AND BIOG RAPHY,| oe 
ORATIONS AND SPEECHES. FAITH WHITE'S LETTER 13¢ d¢ YK. 


| P . _ . . : 
PUBLISHED BY Pilgrim history will never tire nor grow old, Every fact relating to t ventfn 


scenes through which our forefathers passed is a foundation-stone i r nationa 
LITTLE, BROWN &CO., 


| edifice, and strikes a chord of tenderest interest in each American heart. The pass 
110 WAsHINGTON STREET, of years should only bind the nation, now almost in the noent s rv 
BOSTON. strength, with stronger bands to the principles which led our ancestry to exchat 
4 a homes of ease and refinement for the stern realities which awaited them on the shores 
THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF SAMUEL ADAMS. By Wm. °! Plymouth. 
V. Wettis. Being a narrative of his Acts and Opinions, and of his Agency in pro- The name of the work is significant of this central fact in our ancestral life. Faith 


ducing and forwarding the American Revolution; with Extracts from his Corre- | 








White was the sister of Peregrine White, whose birth-place ws he Mayf ] 
spondence, State Papers, and Political Essays. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, with three Por- ' , : e, whose birth-place was the sons 
traits on steel. $12. ocean ; and her ** Letter Book” is a narrative of the tria ed and subs , 
— r vay — - — , — ‘ - a the ** ls ing.”’ ike a hive of sweets, it is filled with ¢ sof r at ¢ 

LIFE AND TIMES OF JOSEPH WARREN. By Richard Frothingham. | ‘8° “!#"dins.” Like a hive of sweets, it is filled with gems of x 
8vo, cloth. $3 50. seems almost embalmed in an atmosphere of pure and holy interest. Once begun the 
see — arn . = reade ill hardly lay it aside till finished s hoice contribution tot yristian 

BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the discovery | T®¢¢? Will hardly lay it aside till finished. It is a cho tribution to the Christian 
of the American Continent. By Hon. Georak BANcROFT; with Portraits, Maps, literature of the age, and will hold its place when more pretentious works have passed 
etc. Vols. I. to VIII. 8vo, cloth. $24. from sight and are forgotten, 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN ADAMS, Second President of the Elegantly bound, gilt tops and illustrated, price $2 


United States. Edited by his Grandson, CuHar.tes FrRaANcIs ADAMS. 10 vols. Syo, | 
cloth, Portraits. $30. 
PALFREY’S HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND during the Stuart Dynasty. | HENRY HOYT, 
Third edition. 3 vols, 8vo, cloth. $10. | 
SABINE’S LOYALISTS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. With | 
an Historical Essay. By LorENzoSABINE. Second edition, enlarged. 2 vols. svo, LIFE OF BENJ. SILLIMAN, M.D., LL.D. 
cloth, $7. Just PUBLISHED BY 


THE WRITINGS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. Being his Correspond CHARLES SCRIBNER & COMPANY 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


PUBLISHER, % CORNHILL, Boston. 





























ence, Addresses, Messages, and other papers, official and private ; with a Life of — son re ee ia x ; 
the Author, Notes, and Illustrations. By Hon, JARED Sparks. 12 vols. Svo, cloth, 654 BROADWAY, between Bleecker and Bond Streets, New York. 
with Portraits. $24 LIFE OF BENJAMIN SILLIMAN. M.D.. OL Leh. 
-_ . — = r . . Late Profe «ed of Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy in Yale Co e, Founder } 
> ww » G Ine sttere } " i | 
SPARKS'S CORRESPONDENCE ‘THE REVOLUTION. Being Letter: Editor of the ** Americ 11 Journal of Science and t Arts,” ete., etc. RB GE by 
from Eminent Men to George Washington, from the time of his taking command of FISHER Pr ofessor in Yale College. 2 vols. crown Svo, with fine portrait and ot! r 
rics ‘1 1e B ) * e Sdite P 8 ols illustration =, cloth, $5. 
the American Army to the End of his Life. Edited by Hon. Jangep Sparks. 4 vols. Tus Nation says: * His biography is modestly and judiciously edited el 
Svo, cloth, $10 of his life being told in wise and skilfully adjusted se! 1 1his own pers 1 
— ; . TTA 7 ‘D IY ‘ oe ‘ miniscences, bis copi ous journals, and his extended r ence It w cite 
SPARKS'S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. Conducted by \ cone general interest and be esteemed of permaient value because, a sresem a 
Hon. JaRED Sparks. New Series. Complete in Fifteen Volumes, each volume | continuous picture of the general history and progress of the cour ‘ire from the thn 
> , . P . cs : v ing he present ce » s r aant in his o siniaiion dacurakes of 
containing a Portrait of a neatly engraved Historical Sketch. 5 vols. 12mo, cloth, nage gan crm neatie | t+ ee. tot geal : nt : a me owe pereve peate of 
$15. every department of public and professional lif ing a 
, WINES TDC? . — ~_ . AT OTS ‘T? SAT ITC y and religious opinion, was very extensive. To s s a 
WEBSTER'S SPEECHES, FORENSIC ARGUMENTS, AND DIPLO. | 20d religions opinion was very ¢ el ck ead eee tical 
MATIC PAPERS. Witha Notice of his Life and Works, by Epwarp Everett. | It is not merely a} the times in which Pr of. S. lived—it is als i : 
il “7 7 . lich “eee th #12 lery of a great number of t men with whom he ass ] 
Twelfth edition. 6 kvo, with Portraits, cloth, $18. ALSO, JUST RE ADY 
WE eadgy iaghsboug ATE CORRESPONDENCE, WITH HIS BIOGRAPHY. ae I. ee 
senile iain shall 6 TEMPERANCE: 
fail ti ' RECOLLECTIONS, LABORS, DEFEATS, TRIUMPHs. 
EVERETT'’S ORATIONS AND SPEECHES ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS. | AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Rev. Joun Marsu, D.D., Secretary to t fi 
> National Temperance Conventions, and_thirt ears Correspond . ae 
By Hon. Epwarp Everett. With fine Portrait. (\ ol. il contains a very tull Editor of rag P pe hone Toanpet ee Union v se gang a s and 
Analytical Index of the three volumes, preparea by Austin Allibone, Esq 3 vols. ll . 
8vo, cloth, $9. New Boo ite Mrs. C. M. KIRKLAND 


eae Saas, a 7 Sea . PATRIOTIC ELOQUENCE 
RIVES'S LIFE AND TIMES OF JAMES MADISON. By Ws. C. RIVES.| pave sELEC TIONS FROM ONE HUNDRED, YE irs OF NATIONAL LITera 











2 vols. 8vo, cloth. $7. TURE. Compiled for the use of Schools in Re gand Speaking. 1 vol. 12mo 
iy wer 7 Try" . ams Price $1 75. ’ 
PARKMAN’S HISTORY OF THE CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC. Third | ” i ut - 
edition. S8vo, cloth. $3. A NEW VOLI a PART II 
PARKMAN’S PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD: STANLEY'S JEWISH CHURCH. 
Huguenots in Florida, with a Sketch of Huguenot Colonization in Brazil, Samuel LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH, FROM SAMUEL TO 
de Champlain and his Associates; with a View of Earlier French Adventure in | THE CAPTIN I ty By A.P St —~ EY, D.D., author of * Sinai and Pale: 1 
America, and the Legends of the Northern Coasts. Small Svo. $2 50. | a ee Iv 
SAVAGE’S GENEALOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE FIRST SET- FRO C DE ‘a “rE x ‘ Tr nN XD 
TIER yNRW PW 7 By : sE. formerly President of the Mas- y 4 ‘ Y Ba 4 e 
TLERS OF NEW ENGLAND. By Janne ening E, f " nerly I dent of la HISTORY OF ENG 1 AND FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY TO THE DEATH OF 
eachueetts Historical Society. 4 vols. Svo, cloth. $12 ELIZABETH. By Jawes A. Fr M.A. of Exeter ( Oxford. From the 
OLIVER'S PURITAN COMMONWEALTH. An Historical Review of the ae r fol ue -s on. eS ae ay l her two vol 
Puritan Government in Massachusetts, in its Civil and Ecclesiastical Relations, i \ 
. : : ; : , ‘4 ‘har 3y » late Peter Olive SECOND VOLUME ¢ 
from its Rise to the Abrogation of the First Charter. By the late Peter Oliver. ( 
sro, cloth. $2 25 LANGE’S COMMENT ARY. 
vi a ee , . wr PNG : . 2 . SECOND VOLUME OF LANGE S COMMENTARY, containing MARK, ¢ i 
VMINTHROP’S HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND—From 1630 to 1649. Rev. Dr. W. G. T. Suepp; and LUKE, edited by Re Dr p> Sonase, R 
By Joun Wrnturor, first Governor of the colony of Massachusetts Bay From his cC.C ARBUCK ; 1 v n yal tae $5 , 
Original manuscript. With Notes, by James Savage. New edition, 2vols. Svo, MATTHE) ted by Rev. Dr. P. SCH: AEE 7 
cloth. $5. ML LI * y — wn ; 
WINTHROP’S SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES on various occasions. Ct ER’S AC COU r OF RARE BOOKs. 
7 n work 
By Rorert C WINTHROP. era, cloth, $8. a Bina RAPHIC AL AND CRITIC “AL ACCOL ‘NI ol THE RAREST BOOKS IN THE 
. Te ¢ + ~<0 ~O< : ANGUAGE, 1 during the past < con t t 
CURWEN’S JOURNAL AND LETTERS—From 1773 to 1783; with an PANGUAGE, which daring the past: rabetica “eae 
Appendix of Biographical Sketches, by GEonck A, Warp. Fourth edition. Svo, merous extracts in ve rse and prose, anda very copious and useful index, 
cloth, $4. sma $1 ne 
THE TE y SPEECHES * _DREW JOHNSON, President of NEW BOOK BY ©. L. BRACE 
HE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF ANDRE I ‘, le I . _ ‘goee ge aceite ie 
oe ited States. Edited by Frank Moone. Crown 8yo. Portrait. $2 50. SHORT SERMONS TO NEWS-BOYS; 
ae i WITH A°HISTORY OF THE FORMATION OF THE NEWS-BOYS' LODGING- 





300) pa 8 


HOUSE. 1 vol. lémo. With Il! t page 
Any of the above works sent free of expense on receipt of the price. Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt tof price, by C. SCRIB NER & CO. 
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FINANCIAL REVIEW. 


NATION OFFICE, Monday Evening, ) 


May 21, 1866. , 

Tuk Government broker sold some nine millions of gold last week at 
130 to 1304. Of this amount the bulk was taken by bankers for export, and 
two millions or so on speculation. Though the Sub-Treasury balance has not 
increased as much as might have been expected from such heavy sales, the 
movement of these large sums of currency has imparted more tone to the 
money market. Call loans have advanced 1 per cent., and should the 
Government continue to sell a further advance to 7 per cent. would 
seem inevitable. Money has now ranged at 4 to 5 per cent. for a much 
longer period than usual, and a change is but natural. No prolonged strin 
gency can take place so long as the Secretary owes $125,000,000 on call at 4 
to 5 per cent. But the banks will not resist an advance in the rate to 


7, and would rather see money firm at that figure than otherwise. Of | 


course, a 7 per cent. money market would for the time being put an 
end to the scheme fora 5 percent. loan. Late advices from Washington 
increase the probability of strong opposition being made to Senator Sher- 
man’s bill. Senator Fessenden has already placed himself upon the record 
as one of its opponents, and he intimated that it did not even command the 
approval of a majority of the Finance Committee. The difficulty is that if 
the bill passed and it was found impossible to negotiate 5 per cent. bonds at 
par, the Secretary would be left without any means of funding his short 
date obligations. 

The stock market shows no new feature. Cliques continue to rule the 
day ; where they are not moving stocks of all kinds are dull and neglected. 
The Prairie du Chien party, which bought large lots of Illinois Central ten 


days or a week since at 8 to 10 per cent. above the price in Europe, have | 


since been bulling New York Central, the price of which they forced up at 
one time to 95. There is, of course, no justification for the movement in 
the earnings of the road, which are falling off. But the ease of money 
enables cliques to buy any quantity of a stock which they desire to put up» 
and, until they are forced by an advance in the rate of interest to disgorge 
their purchases, it is not certain that prices will decline. 
New York Central on our market is unprecedentedly large. The Pittsburgh 
party continue to operate in a mysterious way, On Friday the price rose to 
864, in the face of a decline of $23,000 in the April earnings. It has since 
been done at 843. Erie has fallen back again, and it is suspected that the 
bulls are tired of their game. The short interest in this and other active 
stocks is less than it was a few weeks ago. 
small business. Michigan Southern does not vary much; at or above 80 the 
clique appear to be willing to supply the stock. A new movement has been 


Fort Wayne is steady with a 


inaugurated in the stocks of the North-western road, and they are rather 
higher. Tudson has advanced 3 per cent. on a reported increase in the earn 
ings. Toledo, likewise, is firm. The miscellaneous stocks have not varied 
materially since we last wrote. Governments are active, and the tendency 
would be downward but for the theory that the Secretary is sustaining 5-20s 
by purchases made with the money received for sales of gold. 

The following table will show the course of the stock, gold, exchange, 


and money markets since our last issue : 


The Nation. 


The quantity of | 
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drain will continue until financial affairs resume their former smooth aspect 
| in Europe, and prices are restored to a just equilibrium. The immediate 
| causes of the sudden advance in exchange were the importation of American 
| Securities from Europe and the cessation of cotton shipments. But for some 

time a change has been inevitable. From various causes, prices of all kinds 
ind of all classes of securities 


of merchandis« have been higher here than 


in Europe. Not only articles of foreign growth, such as teas, coffees, hides 
spices, sugars, drugs, etc., have paid a profit on their importation from Eng.. 
land, but American produce, cotton, breadstuffs, and provisions have ruled 
so much higher here than abroad that New York millers have sent to Liv 
erpool to buy Chicago wheat, and New York bakers have sent to Paris to 
buy flour. A profit of from 2 to 5 per cent..has been realfzed on the importa 


tion of American stocks—5-20 bonds, Erie, and Illinois Central—for sale in 


1 


this market. Cotton has not yet been re-imported, though at present prices 


a profit could be realized on the operation. So anomalous a state of things 


could not last long. The remedy has come in the shape of a sudden advance 
in exchange, and a resumption of specie shipments at a rate which promises 
soon to make up for their prolonged discontinuance. As it happens, the 
| remedy—which will afford relief to the embarrassed banks of Europe—will 
involve no trouble here. Had we been trading on a specie basis, it would 
have gravely embarrassed us to lose nine millions of gold ina week, As it 
is, the Government supplies the bullion, and the transfer is not felt in com 
mercial or financial circles. It is asked—how if the drain continues? The 


answer to this question depends on two things—tirst, the Southern cotton 


crop; and, secondly, the extent to which Northern importers are indebted to 
Europe. Government can afford to sell some forty millions of gold, which, 
if the coming cotton crop prove anything like an average, and if the im 
porters have paid a fair proportion of their debts to Europe, will suffice to 


restore equilibrium, and will help foreign banks out of their troubles with 
| out embarrassing us. If, on the other hand, the coming cotton crop should 
fall considerably below an average, or if the importers, relying upon Mr. 
McCulloch’s promises of contraction, have generally deferred their remit- 
tances, we shall inevitably ship all the gold the Treasury can spare, and 
when it is forced to stop selling the premium will rise, perhaps very high. 
It is no easy matter to form a reliable judgment with regard to either of 
| these questions. A number of cotton circulars declare that the crop prom 


ises badly; that the seed proves bad, and that the plant is sickly. On the 
| other hand, other authorities predict a crop of two million bales. As to the 
indebtedness of our merchants to Europe, individual enquiry would tend to 





prove that remittances have been general ; eve 


importer says that he and 
his friends have paid up promptly. On the other hand, it would seem but 
natural that many importers must have deferred remittances in the hope of 


a contraction of the currency, which was promised by Mr. McCulloch, espe 


‘ business proved generally unremunerative. 


cially as their spring 
It is clear that nothing but the policy of the Treasury Department now 
At 1504, all last week, 


the Treasury broker stood ready to supply bidders, and it is understood, 


ye: 


prevents an advance in gold and a decline in 5-20s. 


thongh not officially avowed, that the bulk of the currency derived from the 
| sales of gold was invested in 5-20 bonds. Thus the former stands no higher 
than it did when we were shipping cottoh, wheat, corn, provisions, and 
bonds to Europe by every steamer, and the latter still command a premium, 
though they are coming from Europe at the rate of $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 
aweek. Should the cotton crop turn out well, this action of the department 


will figure in history as eminently sagacious. It will be said of Mr. MeCul 
| loch that, at a critical moment, by a judicious use of his resources, he checked 
the depreciation of the currency and maintained the market value of public 
securities. But if accident should reduce the cotton crop much below an 
average, the consequences of this interference with the natural course of 


sil 


prices will prove disastrous not only to the réputation of our finance minis 


ter, but to the best interests of the country. Mr. Chase tried to regulate 
prices from the blue room of the Sub-Treasury, and very nearly broke the 
nation in the attempt Let us hope that Mr. MeCulloch will be more for 
} tunate. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


} HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW 


‘| BANKING ROOM, 


May 14. May 1%. May 21. Advance. Decline 

United States Sixes of 1881............ 109 108% 1087% 
5-W Bonds, | Se ébsees scale 101 7% 1013, 1015, Ly 
§-20 Bonds of 1865..........6..e--ee20- 102 1017 102 
10-40 Bonds.... cebeiamee’. ¢ rH % %G 
7.30 Notes, second series............... 102 1026 1024 
New York Central..... cpinainaie 92h My 93°; sm y 
Brio Rallway .........ccccec-csceccess TBH "35 13k : 
Hindson River........2 seccceveserseess 1094 10914 113 314 
Reading Railroad....... a 107% 1073g 107 
Michigan Southern ................... & TOs i416 
Cleveland and Pitteburgh. ............ Sy Sty 854, 
Chicago and North-western Link . wx 2814 Qs, Mg 

“ “ bd Preferred.... 50 5S 5S; 
Chicago and Rock Island... F ... 94% 9354 93% 
P., Fort Wayne, and Chicago.... . 99 98 981, 
Canton. 614, 60%, 60%; ne 1 
Cumberland ... 454 17% 163; ee 1 
Mariposa.........- , ssewnsecced Be 1234 21g ail 
American Gold eveccee ‘ ... 130K 120 130%; ‘ 
Bankers’ Bills on London .... .. 1095, 1095, 109% 
Call Loans , oneeee : 5 5 6 1 


The specie export for the week ending on Saturday last was $8,763,000, 


by far the largest export ever made from this port in a single week, Ster 
ling exchange, which for many weeks had ruled at 106} to 108}, suddenly 
jumped to 1003. Further specie shipments will be made this week, and the | 


NAssAU STREET, NORTHEAST CORNER OF PINE STREET, 


Opposite United States Treasury. 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


At ail times on hand at lowest prices, 


May 866 | 


LIFE AND ACCIDENTS. 


THE NATIONAL 
AND 
INSURANCE CoO.,, 
New York, 


LIFE 


TRAVELLERS’ 


243 Broapway, 


EDWARD A. JONES, PRESIDENT, 
LIFE POLICIES ON THE PURELY MuTuaAL Puan, 
And Ensures Against 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


It issues two kinds of travelers’ tickets, one covering only accidents to the vehicle, 


and the other every kind of accident. Both pay a weekly compensation in case of acci 
dent causing total disability 

Travelling Accidents—For 24 hours, 10 cents for $3,000, with $15 per week compen- 
sation. 

General Accidents—For 24 hours, 25 cents for $5,000, with $25 per week compensa- 


1.on. 


General Accidents—Yearly Policy, $25 for $5,000, with $2 r week compensation 


5 pe 





WM. E. PRINCE, Vice-President. 
A. S. MILLS, Secretary. 
T. B. VAN BUREN, Treast 
S$. TEATS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
J. F. ENTZ, Consulting Actuary. 
PACIFIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY. 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1866, $1,164,380 
DIVIDEND, TWeNty PER CENT. 


This Company ensures against Mantnr and INLAND Navigation Risks on Cargo 
and Freight. 
No Time Risks or Risks upon Hulls of Vessels are taker 
The Profits of the Company ascertained from January 10, 
1855, to January 1, 1865, for which certificates were issued, 
amount to. bb wives ~ $1,707,310 
Additional profits from January 1, 1365, to January 1, 1866... 180,024 
Total profit for eleven years ; $ ( 4 
The certificates previous to 1863 hay rede cas 107, 244 
New York, Feb. 20, 1866. 
FR! ED EDWARDS, Presider 
Will AM LECONEY, Vice-Pres 


Tuomas HALE, Secretary. 


INSURARCE 
HAI 


A TNA COMPANY, 


OF iTFORD., 


Capital, $3,000,000 


Incorporated in 151¢ 
LossEs PAIp IN 46 YEARS... $17,485,804 71 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. L, J. HENDEE, President. 
Assets January |, 1866, 4s, 067,455 80 
Claims not due and unadjusted,.... 244,391 43 
Persons desiring ample security against loss and damage - fire may obtain pol- 


icies at fair rates. 


NEW YORK AGENCY, No. 62 WALL STREET. 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid by) JAS. A, ALEXANDER, A 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 
Celebrated Gold Medal 


TILE 
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FIRST OLASS FIRE 
PARTICIP 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CORNER OF JAUNCEY COURT 
COMPANY. 


INSURANCE 


ON THE ATION PLAN, 


MARKET FIRE 
37 WALL STREET, 


CONDITION OF THE 








ABSTRACT OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF DEC. 31, 1864 
TOTAL ASSETS $414,729 1s 
Vi jonds and Mortgages . $134,672 OO 
‘e yr 2.690 00 
Real Estate - 10,000) 00 
100 Shares Mer _ Ex. “Bank g 
Government Sec., value 
Cash on hand 
Inte re st due - 
Premiums due 
PRESENT LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLI 
This C aaa will continue, as heretofore, to insure respectable partie 
DISASTER BY FIRI 
At fair and remunerating rates; extending, according to terms on its Policies, the 


advantage of the 


PARTICIPATION PLAN OF THE COMPANY, 


pursued by it for several years past, 














to its customers: whereby 
(75) SE VENTY F IVE PER CENT. 
of the Profits,instead of being withdrawn from the Company in Divi poe nds to Stock 
ra, is invested as a “SCRIP FUND, ind hel 1 for greater n of t licy- 
iolders: and Seri ip, bearing interest, is sued to Customers ‘oo refi “IN ris 
COMPANY, se wl f sh th bus ness, AND P AY THE PI REMIUMS, ‘derive e 
largest share ‘of obuninass: ind when the accumulations ¢ the SCRIP FUND shall 
exceed 
FIVE HUNDRED J HOUSAND DOLI ARS, 

the excess will be applied to P AY OF F Scrip IN CASH in » order of its issne, 

2 The liberal and pron t ot ms for Loss, WHEN FAIR AND 
SQUARE, is a specialty wi 

NOTE.—This Comp an) on the haz of RIVER, L AKE, or 
INL AND NAVIGATION; ¢ ‘tly to a leg uate FIRE INSURANCE 
BUSINESS. ASHER TAYLOR, President 


+ 
rets 


FREEMAN, S« 


PHENIX INSURANOE OOMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


- 


ary. 


OFFICES, 1 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
1389 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“ 


$1,000,000 00 


CasH CAPITAI 
ASSETS 1,500,000 OC 
Insurance against Loss by Fire, Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 
TEPHEN CROWELL, President. EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-President 


PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 
THE 
MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 
JUNE 1, 
AUTHORIZED CAPITA. $5,00 
CASH CAPITAL, parp ry, anp SURPLUS, $885,040 57. 
AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY 
st Favorable Terms. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, President. 
ABRAM M. KIRBY, Vice-President. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 NASSAU STREET. 


Is6" 


IpEr 
FIRE 


POLICIES OF INSURANCE 
Issued « 


ELLIS R. THOMA ary. 


. Secret 


Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Prxe Street, New YORK, 
AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


BUYS 


MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE 


ATION 


AND BURGLAR SAFE: 








GRAND, Was, whe n started. essentially an exper Journals 
SQUARE of a simila r characte r had been tried and had d he following particulars : 
‘ AND in hurope, but the id _that there ws 1 r res 
UPRIGHT felt here in literatu in art to I ipa iin 
PIANOS devoted to the discussion of lit I art. topics 
that there existed what economists ca fe roof qualities by age. 
and for any more careful or 1 eg =cuss ed o1 > 
ese ins , ave been f , ves political news than Wr ers of the d press working b sl ; = 
These instruments have bee u for thirty years before the tween uals eel Mies “ere able to aus wae @ ted MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 
public, in competition with other instruments of first by many. "On r experience, so far as s vone, satisfies 721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
class makers. They have, throughout that long period, us thi ; A is ~~ want it of fai Athner a 2 Send for a descriptive Circnlar 
maintained their reputation among the } rofession “ere the journal hi meg m4 cor stend v * 1 nds eniov it for 
public as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a the one who believes will « y it, 
first-class Piano. id, of course, any very widespread dk bitecuerens FLORENCE SEWINC MACHINE CoO., 
increases the di fticul ty of succeeding 5S BR rr wy 
4 4 , = KS BROADWAY, N. Y. 
650 BROADWAY, TERMS—&5 per annum ; 6 months, & cil 
AND When delivered by Carriers in New York or Brook THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD, 
CROSBY'S OPERA FOUSE, Cuicaeo, Itz, $1 additional, JOSEPH H. RICHARDS. Pablis! Wonderful ReverstaLe Peep MOTION. SELF-ADJUST- 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher ING Tensic n. No Snarling and Breaking Threads, Four 


J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 


190 Nasean St,, N. ¥ titches 


distinct 8 
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E. REMINCTON & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REVOLVERS, RIFLES,| 
MUSKETS, AND CARBINES, 


For the United States Service. Also, | 
Pocket and Belt Revolvers, 
REPEATING PISTOLS, 

RIFLE CANES, REVOLVING RIFLES, 
Rifle and Shot Gun Barrels, and Gun Materials sold by 
Gun Dealers and the Trade genera 
In these days of housebreaking and rot ys, every house, 


bank, and office should | 


REMINGTONS’ 


avail the 


store one Of 
REVOLVERS. 


Parties desiring to lves of the late im- 
nd superior workmanship and 


provements in pistols, ar 
form, will find all combined ia th: 
REMINGTON REVOLVERS. 


ts and description of 


new 


Circulars containing en our Arms 


will be furnished upon application 

E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
ILION, N.Y 
Moore & Nicnons, Agents, 
indt Strect 


10 Cor , New York. 


Estey’s Cottage Organ, 


With the Celebrated Vox Humana TReEMoLo. An extra 
ordinary instrument, far excelling all others of the « “ 
G. G.SAXE & CO., 


Y 


ii Broome St., N 


improvements in Piano-fortes. 


One of the simplest and most truly valuabie improve- 
ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 
patented by 

DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 
in this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising 
from the use of the full iron-plate, and thet, too, by not 
detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive 
advantages, the Messrs. Decierr have devctoped in thetr | 
instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- | 
ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the hi; 
tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 


the rapidly increasing business of their firm.—77ri é. 


h estima- 


Saleratus.—}. T 
70 Washington Street, N. Y. 
use B. T. Babbitt’s best medicina , made from 
common salt. Bread made with this Saleratus contains, 
when baked, nothing but common salt, water, and flour. 
B. T. BABBITT, (4, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Wash 
ington Street, N. Y. 


. BABBITT’S SALERATTUTS, 
Y. If you want healthy bread, 
| Saleratus 


T. Gc. SELLEW, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
K OS 

RNITURE. 

me ee F 

MADE TO 


D ES 
OFFICE FU 
FULTON ST., Nassau 


AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ORDER 


SEWING-MACHINES 
WORLD. 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome | 
all impet fections. They are superior to all others for fam- 
ily and mannfacturi: simple in construction, 
durable in all their parts, and readily understood. They 
have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are 
adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjust- | 
ment, using all kinds of thread. Will hem, fell, bind, | 
gather, braid, tuck, quilt, cord, and, in fact, do all kinds of 
work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
all persons in search of an instrument to execnte any kind 
of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and 
recommend all parties e » of sewing 
t 


AND 
107 
LIBRARY 


near St 


THE BEST IN THE 


purposes, 








machin » make aure th secure by examining 
the WEED before purchasit Th make the shuttle- 
stitch. which cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity, 
durability, and elegance of finish. They have received the 
highest premiums in every instance where they have been 


exhibited in competition with other standard machines 
The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
tected against infringements or litigation. 

Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce 
ments. Every explanation will be cheerfully given to all, 
whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive cir- 
culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur- 
nished to all who desire them by mail or otherwise. 


WEED SEWINC-MACHINE CO., 
Store, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


all classes for | 


The Nation. 


PARLOR AND CHURCH ORCANS | 
AND MELODEONS. 











ts. CARHART & NEEDHAM, established in 1846, are 
the oldest manufacturers of the improved Reed instru- 
ments in the United States, Mr. Carhart being the inventor 
md pat of all th ssential improvements which 
iave been made in these instruments up to the present 
dat 
They have been established over twenty years, during 
which period they have manufactured a vast number of 
instruments of all classes: and wherever they have been 
exhibited in competition with the instruments of other 
makers, they have invariably taken the highest premium. 
THE LAST TRIUMPH OF CARHART & NEEDHAM. 


of the American Institute held in New York 
ived the Spectat GoLp 


At the Fair 
in 1865 Cannart & NEEDHAM rec 





MEDAL «¢ r all the other instruments placed there in 
competition. rhe judges were Dr. Wm. Berge, C. B. 
Seymour (critic of the New York Times), Thomas Appl 
ton, celebrated organ builder of Boston, George Jardine, 

so a well-known organ builder, and Dr. E. Ringer, an 


business, 


expert in th 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SEVERAL REPORTS OF THE 


JUDGES, 


From Report of Dr. Wm. Berge. 


‘The quality of the tone is the best I have ever heard, 
ind the number of stops surpassed my expectations. The 
delicacy of fouch and the quickness ] A are remarka- 
ble. In fine, | consider the Parlor Organ of Messrs, 
HART & NEEDHAM to be the best on exhibition, and there- 
‘ntitled to the highest award of the Institute.” 


of s 


From the Report of C. B. Seymour. 


should receivea Special First Premium 
lor Or 





in 


‘port of Thomas A leton. 


l PI 

* No. ie6jathe bestfor the following reasons: Ist, Itcon- | 
tains more reeds and of greater variety than any other. 
2d, The ree’s are placed above the key-board, therehy 


From Re 








allowing a greater volume of sound to be heard. 3d, Thi 
successful application of the swell, which makes t! 

instrument resemble the church organ more nearly than 
ny previous arrang ent ith, The rit ¢ of the reeds 
is remarkable, and in the smoothness and quality of tone 
they resemble pipes n ( in | ‘The instrument is 
undoubtedly su} roto any ev efore coustructed with 


reeds 

From Report of George Jardine. 
e honor and credit of the United States of Amer- 
ifa a native American citizen is the first in the world who 
Land demonstrated that not only can there 


cues or recds descend lower in the base, but 
est quality of tone, rich, round, and full, of 
tion and f from windiness, right down to 


of CCCC No doubt the f 
ry will very soon and d 
kers of Reed Orgaas in 


these 


scrv- 


ime of 





> make 





ort of Dr. Ringer. 


From Rey 





** No. 526 is the best for the following reasons: For its 
superior softness, evenness, and power of tone, being less 
recdy than in any instrument I have xamined. 2d. For 
t great number of keys of different character of tone, 
which give the pla an almost infinite variety of com- 


binatious 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 
From Watson's Weekly Art Journal. | 
“Awarps To Musical INstRUMENTs.—A gold medal | 
was awarded at the late Fair of the American Institute to 
Caruart & Negepuam for the t reed instrument on 
exhibition—a very just testimonial.” 





bes 





“ They are an exceedingly good substiute for an organi, 
and { can speak of them in the highest terms.” -Geo. W. 
MORGAN. 

“y] 


class 1 ever san 


have found them to be the fines ents of the 


Geo. F. Bristow. 


first and best 


ranked as the fi 
“ KING. 


“They are entitled to be 
i Vu. A. 


nts of their ¢ 








nstrun lass 


amon; 
* The tone i 

of any other 

FRADEL. 


in advan: « 


comparable, and they are far 
l CHARLES 


vent of a similar kin 





& NEEDHAM 
*xport Reed Organs of 


and Churches, 


mannfacture and are prepared to 
arlors, Lodge-rooms, 
ind Iastrated Catalogue sent free, 


Price List 


Carhart & Needham, 


| 
| 
97 East Twenty-third Street. | 





[May 22, 1866 
Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
aRBCwIiveo+rT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 


Oimsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of furnishing advice on all matters of 
location, and Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
Is and other Architectural and Enginecring 


and Ground 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages. 





Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, PREDK C. WITHERS. 


New York, January 1, 1866. 


Bradbury’s Pianos ‘“‘the Best.” 


Pronounced “tHE Best” by the most renowned artists 
“SUPERIOR in tone, touch, power, DuRABILITY, and elc- 
vance of finish.” Warcrooms 425 and 427 Broome Street, 
Call or send for circular. 


WM. B. BRADBURY. 
CLOTHING! 
CLOTHING!! 


FOR 


corner of Crosby. 


‘ > ry 
SPRING 
SPRING 
MEN AND BOYS. 
made to order, 


GOODS, 


Garments 
GENTS’ FURNISHING 
Etc., Etc., 
AT 
FREEMAN & BURRS 
One Price Clothing Warehouse, 
124 Fulton and 90 Nassau Streets, 
Opposite the Sun Building, New York. 
We are now selling a large and complete stock of 
Rea 


10 to 48} 


dy-made Clothing for Gents’ and Boys’ wear, at from 


er cent. below former prices, 


Light Biscuit made in fiftcen minutes with 
T. B. BABBITT’S STAR YEAST POWDERS, 70 Wash- 
ington Street, N. Y. 


t 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
OF THE OLD STANDARD her 
se 
TRADE arise 
Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name, ana Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. 761. 


MARK: 


Joseph With 
TRADE MARK: illott, Designating 
Birmingham. Numbers. 


For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


Make Your Own Soap with B. T. BAB- 
BITT’S Potash, in tin cans, 70 Washington Street, New 
York. Pure Concentrated Potash or Ready Soap Maker. 
Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 


| superior to any other saponifier or Iye in the market. 


Put up in cans of epe pound, two pounds, three pounds, 
six ger and twelve pounds, with full directions in 
Enclish and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 


| One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No 


Consumers will find this the cheapest 


B. T. BABBITT, 


64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., N. 


lime is required. 
Potash in market, 


a 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 
Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
AND 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Etc., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
9, 11, and 13 Mercer Street, New York. 
t=" Special attention paid to the fitting up of hotels, 
halls, and private residences, etc., etc. 





